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PREFACE 



THE Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer stand peerless 
in the realm of epic literature. They have been 
the admiration of the wisest and most cultured of man- 
kind for centuries ; and have done more to shape the 
world's literature than any other works ever written, 
except, perhaps, the Bible. With the desire to extend 
a knowledge of the Iliad among the young people of our 
country, I published a simple version of it last year, 
entitled * ' The Story of the Iliad. ' ' I now follow that 
publication with a similar version of the Odyssey. 

A few thoughts upon the nature of the work may be 
appropriate here. The many points of difference in the 
Iliad* and Odyssey have raised the question of their 
common authorship ; but the best judgment ascribes 
them both to the same gifted mind. This very difference 
is a mark of the fertile genius of their great author, and 
gives an added charm to each. ** The Iliad/' says one, 
** is a tale of the camp and the battle-field ; the Odyssey 
combines the romance of travel with that of domestic 
life. The key-note of the Iliad is glory ; that of the 
Odyssey is rest. ' ' For this reason it has been thought 
that the Odyssey was the work of the author's old age. 
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4 PREFACE 

Both poems are marvels of poetic genius. In graphic 
descriptions, simplicity of style, and felicitous phrase, 
they are imsurpassed. Their characters are drawn by 
a master hand, and seem real portraits of living men and 
women ; and the touches of human nature are as true to 
life as if the author had lived but yesterday. Of the 
two works it is difficult to decide which possesses the 
greater interest for the reader. While the former is full 
of fire and martial ardor, the latter concentrates the 
attention on a single character and holds our interest in 
his fortunes to the very last. 

The Story of the Odyssey has been called ** a lady*s 
story," while the Iliad is more particularly a storj'^ for 
men. A distinguished writer, Bently, says : ' ' The 
Iliad Homer wrote for men ; the Odyssey for the other 
sex.*' There are good reasons for this opinion, for, as 
Richter remarks, ** women are more interested in per- 
sons, men in events.'* Besides, the Odyssey treats of 
several very beautiful and attractive women, who stand 
as typical of the virtues or traits with which they are 
endowed. There are Circe and Calypso, two beautiful 
and powerful goddesses who wished to win Ulysses for 
their lord ; Nausicaa, the sweet and modest daughter of 
Alcinous, who found Ulysses shipwrecked on the shores 
of Phaeacia and saved his life ; while a glimpse is given 
us of the golden Helen and her daughter Hermione, 
whom Homer describes as beautiful as Diana. And, last 
of all, there is Ulysses* faithful wife, Penelope, than 
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which no lovelier character was ever drawn in fiction. 
So it is no wonder that the poem has been a favorite 
with women as well as men. 

The Odyssey has also been called **a poem of the 
sea.'' It is, indeed, a tale of voyage and .discovery, 
with many a thrilling adventure in unknown lands. In 
the Odyssey we roam from land to land and from sea to 
sea ; and the restless hero never seems so much at home 
as when he is on his galley's deck. ** It is thus," as 
Collins remarks, *'not without reason that the most 
ancient works of art which bear the figure of Ulysses 
represent him, not as a warrior, but as a sailor." 

It has been thought by some that the poet, in the 
Story of the Odyssey, has described, with poetic exag- 
gerations, his own wanderings and adventures by land 
and sea. It has also been supposed that Homer was a 
native of the island on which he places the home of his 
hero. His descriptions of Ithaca sound very much like 
the minute and loving descriptions which a poet would 
give of his own sea-girt isle, with every nook of which 
he had been familiar firom his childhood. It is no doubt 
true that the poet had visited some of the strange lands 
of which he tells us, and thus describes what he had 
actually seen. 

The Story of the Odyssey ** has been a rich mine of 
wealth for poets and romancers, painters and sculptors, 
firom the dim date of the age which we call Homer's 
down to our own. In this wonderful poem lie the 
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germs of thousands of volumes which fill our modem 
libraries. Not that all their authors are either willful 
plagiarists, or even conscious imitators ; but because the 
Greek poet, first of all whose thoughts have been pre- 
served to us in writing, touched, in their deepest as well 
as their lightest tones, those chords of human action and 
passion which find an echo in all hearts and in all ages. ' * 

In this respect the Odyssey stands superior to the 
Iliad. More allusions in modem literature and subjects 
of modem picttires are drawn firom the Odyssey than 
from the Iliad. * * Circe and the Sirens, Scylla and Char- 
ybdis, have pointed more morals than any incidents in 
the siege of Troy. Turner's picture of Nausicaa and 
her Maidens, the Gardens of Alcinous, the Cyclops 
addressed by Ulysses, the Song of the Sirens — all 
amongst our national heirlooms of art — assume a fair 
acquaintance with the later Homeric fable on the part 
of the public for whom they were painted. ' * 

The value of a knowledge of the Odyssey is thus 
apparent. Without some familiarity with the incidents 
and characters of the poem, the reader will miss the 
point of many things in modern literature and art. 
Tennyson's ** Tiresais," or his poem on ** Ulysses " can 
be appreciated only by those who understand the char- 
acters to which they relate. **The Venus of Thor- 
waldsen ' ' has an added charm to those who are familiar 
with Paris' award of the golden apple to the Goddess of 
lyove. 
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It was my appreciation of the value of this knowledge 
to the reader that led me to prepare this simple version 
of the poem called **The Story of the Odyssey/* A 
further object was to furnish a story, for the young people 
of our country' which would afford them both pleasure 
and literary culture. Never before in the history of the 
world was there so large a demand for good books for 
the young as to-day. The taste for reading was never 
before so great ; and if otir young folks cannot get good 
books to read, they will read poor ones. 

Through this widespread custom of reading, the taste 
and character of the country are being moulded. ** The 
true university, in these times,'' says Carlisle, **is a 
collection of books. '' * * The silent power of books, ' * adds 
Henry Giles, * * is a great power in the world. * ' * ' Silent, 
passive, and noiseless though they be, they may yet set 
in action countless multitudes, and change the order of 
nations.'' Every effort, therefore, should be made to 
place in the hands of our young people books that will 
elevate their taste and open up to them the rich fields of 
culture that are found in the pages of our great writers. 
There is no better work for the educator to-day than 
that of furnishing the young with good books. 

As in the Story of the Iliad, I have endeavored to 
adapt the style of the work to the taste and capacity of 
young readers. Some of the finest sentiments and 
descriptions of the original have of necessity been 
omitted, as unsuited to the class of readers for whom 
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the work is more particularly designed. A little flavor 
of the antique is imparted to the style by the use of old- 
fashioned expressions, which seems to be in keeping 
with the original. Jn this and other respects, I have 
been aided by the excellent prose translation of Alfred 
I^ang, and the charming poetical version of William 
Cullen Bryant. 

That the work may contribute something to the hap- 
piness and culture of the boys and girls of the country, 
is my most earnest wish ; for, as the Talmud says, 
*' The world is saved only by the breath of the school 
children. ^^ EDWARD BROOKS. 

May 30, 1891. 
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TO MY YOUNG READERS 



ONE year ago I wrote the ** Story of the Iliad '* for 
the young people of our country. My object was 
to furnish them an interesting story, and also to make 
them familiar with the incidents of the greatest poem 
ever written. As soon as that was finished, I sat down 
to prepare a story of still greater interest, called the 
** Story of the Odyssey/' Both of these stories are 
taken from an old Greek poet who lived over two thou- 
sand years ago, and who by many people is regarded as 
the greatest poet that ever lived. 

The hero of this story is named Ulysses. He was 
King of Ithaca, a small and rugged island on the western 
coast of Greece. Many of his brave deeds are told in 
the Story of the Iliad ; and those who have read that 
volume will feel an especial interest in knowing what 
became of him. The city of Troy, it will be remem- 
bered, after holding out for ten years, was taken by 
means of the wooden horse, which Ulysses had sug- 
gested. After the fall of the city, Ulysses started to 
return to his home ; and the Story of the Odyssey re- 
lates his wanderings and perils and many strange ad- 
ventures on his voyage back to Ithaca. 
Of all the heroes of the Trojan war, Ulysses was the 
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12 TO MY YOUNG READERS 

most distinguished. He was the leading spirit of the 
Greeks in all their secret and dangerous enterprises. 
He excelled as an orator ; and in their councils his 
advice was listened to with as much respect as that of 
the aged Nestor. Achilles only could surpass him in 
speed of foot; he was as skillful w4th the bow as 
Meriones and Teucer ; and he threw the mighty Ajax, 
in spite of the latter's superior strength, by a happy use 
of science. To him, as the worthiest successor of 
Achilles, the armor of that great hero was awarded at 
his death. And so Homer selects him as the hero of 
the most wonderful adventures of this story. 

Among the Greeks he was called Odysseus. This 
name was changed to Ulysses by the I^atin people, who 
spoke a softer tongue than the Greeks. The poem in 
which the story is related is called the Odyssey, from 
the Greek name of the hero. His name. Homer tells 
us, was given to him by his mother*s father, and meant 
**the child of hate ;** or, as others translate it, '* the 
man of wrath.*' Other writers have said that it meant 
** suffering ;** and others still, ** the little one, " or ** the 
dwarf.'' 

While Ulysses was brave and valiant as a warrior, he 
was especially distinguished for his wisdom and shrewd- 
ness. Homer calls him, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
"the man of many devices." His shrewdness and 
address in extricating himself from difl&culties and 
surmounting obstacles will command the reader's admi- 
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ration. The high regard, too, in which he was held 
by all his friends shows that he must have possessed 
some excellent traits of character. 

The young reader will naturally be surprised at 
Ulysses' proneness to deceit and falsehood. In 
excuse of this grievous fault, it has been said that his 
character is not to be judged by modem rules of 
morality. He lived in a ruder age, when it was not 
regarded as wrong to use deception in securing rightful 
ends. It will also be noted that he never used deceit for 
wicked purposes ; and that he usually deceived his 
enemies rather than his friends. One thing that should 
be remembered to his credit is that he was always 
thoughtful in respect to the welfare and comfort of his 
companions. Very few, however, will regard him as a 
model in moral conduct, judged by our present 
standards of virtue. 

I hope all the young people who read this story may 
try to remember all its principal characters and events, 
and at some future time they will be interested in 
reading the entire poem, either in the original Greek or 
some good translation of it. The best prose translation, 
I think, is that of Andrew I^ang ; and the best poetic 
version is that of our great poet, William CuUen Bryant. 

Th^ Author. 



Homer, thy song men liken to the sea, 
With every note of music in its tone ; 
With tides that wash the dim dominion 

Of Hades, and light waves that laugh in glee 

Around the isles enchanted. 

— Alfred Lang. 



And Jove-descended Helen answered thus :-^ 
" That is Ulysses, man of many arts, 
Son of I^aertes, reared in Ithaca, 
That rugged isle, and skilled in everj'^ form 
Of shrewd device and action wisely planned.'* 

— BryanVs Iliad. 



THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 



CHAPTER I 

THE HERO OF THE STORY 

A S the early dawn touched the sea with 
'^^ golden light, a ship came sailing out 
of the mist, and sped her swift way over the 
broad-backed billows. No sail or mast had 
she, but the dipping of the rowers' oars came 
floating on the still air of morning with a 
rhythmic cadence. Swift as a bird on the 
wing, she lightly cleft the curling waves, 
while the water rippled in gurgling music in 
the vessel's wake. On the galley's deck, in 
the hinder part thereof, lay a man on a couch 
of costly rugs, fast asleep. 

Speeding onward in her course, the vessel 
soon reached a rock-bound island, toward which 
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1 6 THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 

she had been sailing all the night. Steering 
into a well-known haven, the rowers alighted, 
and lifted the sleeping man from his couch, 
and laid him., still heavy with slumber, upon 
the shore, under the spreading branches of an 
olive tree. Then they carried from the vessel 
many precious things of gold and much costly 
raiment, and piled them on the ground around 
the sleeper. When this was done they leaped 
into their boat again, and taking their seats 
upon the rowers' benches, pulled quickly from 
the shore, leaving the sleeping man behind 
them. 

He who was thus so strangely left upon the 
island was of no great stature, but his broad 
chest and sinewy form showed many signs of 
strength. His eyes were blue, his hair was 
dark and wavy, and the curled locks lay upon 
a brow broad and thoughtful, but marked with 
lines of sorrow. For a long time he slept, un- 
mindful that the sailors who had borne him 
across the sea had brought him to the shore 
and left him there alone. At length he stirred 
and opened his eyes, and looking around, he 
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THE HERO OF THE STORY 1 7 

found himself in a land that seemed strange 
to his sight. 

The stranger's name was Ulysses, a man of 
many valiant deeds and wonderful adventures. 
He had left his home some twenty years be- 
fore, left his lovely wife Penelope and infant 
son Telemachus, to join the other Greeks in 
their expedition against Troy. Paris, the son 
of Priam, king of Troy, had stolen the beauti- 
ful Helen, wife of Menelaus; and all the 
Greeks had joined together to overthrow the 
city and secure the fair Helen by force of 
arms. For ten long years the war had gone 
on before the city was taken and Helen re- 
stored to her husband. All the perils he has 
endured, all the valiant deeds he had done, all 
the many thrilling adventures he had met 
with, came rushing upon his mind. While he 
is gazing at the strange land to which he has 
come, let us recall some^of his brave and 
thrilling adventures. 

After Troy had held out for many years, 
Agamemnon, the leader of the Greeks, wishing 
to learn where the walls of the town were 
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weakest, called together his bravest war- 
riors and inquired which of them were williitg 
to enter the city in disguise and find out where 
it could be attacked with the best hopes of 
success. So full of danger was the task that 
none were bold enough to undertake it. At 
length Ulysses oflfered to brave the danger 
and enter the city as a spy. So he dressed 
himself like a beggar in vile and ragged 
raiment, and even scourged his body to awaken 
pity and allay suspicion. In this disguise, he 
roamed about the streets, asking alms of those 
whom he met, all the while keeping his eyes 
wide open for every point of weakness in the 
walls. 

As he was wandering thus about the city 
he met the fair Helen, who was living there 
with her new husband, Paris. With the keen 
eye of a woman, she knew him even in his 
rags, and calling him aside she asked him if 
he was not Ulysses of Ithaca. At first he 
denied it with an oath, but when he saw that 
her heart was with the Greeks, and he could 
trust her, he acknowledged who he was. 
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From her he learned many things that would 
aid the Greeks in the siege; and the day 
before he left the city, he slew many of the 
Trojan warriors, so that after he was gone the 
streets resounded with the lamentation of the 
women for their slain kindred. 

But still the war went on and Troy held out 
against the Greeks. Now in the city there 
was a beautiful statue of the goddess Pallas ; 
and it was believed that Troy could not be 
taken so long as this statue stood within 
its walls. So in hopes to capture the city, 
Ulysses consented to enter it again in com- 
pany with Diomed, one of the bravest and 
strongest of the Grecian warriors. In the 
disguise of beggars soliciting alms, they got 
within the walls and roamed about the city ; 
and in the secret watches of the night they 
managed to carry forth the statue of the pro- 
tecting goddess. 

A still more daring deed is related of these 
two heroes. At the request of Agamemnon, 
Diomed oflFered to enter the lines of the Troj an 
army as a spy, and selected Ulysses to accom- 
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pany him. It was at the dead hour of night 
when they started ; and as they were moving 
forward cautiously, the quick ear of Ulysses 
caught a sound as of some one coming toward 
them. It proved to be a Trojan spy, named 
Dolon, whom they caught and with guileful 
words induced to betray his countrymen, telling 
them where the Thracians lay with no watch 
set, and where their king Rhesus slept amid 
his beautiful horses, white as snow and fleet 
as the wind. 

Then having slain the spy, the two heroes 
crept forward in the stillness of the night 
until they came to the place where the Thra- 
cian hosts lay sleeping with king Rhesus in 
their midst. Stepping quietly among the sleep- 
ing warriors, they smote them right and left 
until twelve of them were slain, Ulysses draw- 
ing the bodies backward as Diomed slew 
them, to clear a way for the horses. At length 
they reached the king who lay unconscious of 
his fate ; and while Diomed slew him, Ulysses 
led forth the snow-white steeds and drove 
them from the camp. Then mounting these 
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fleet steeds, they made their way in safety 
back to the Grecian ships. 

But still more thrilling is the story of the 
famous wooden horse by means of which the 
city was at last taken and destroyed. Ten 
years had passed since they came to Troy, 
and the Greeks had become discouraged and 
were ready to give up the siege and return to 
their homes. Then Ulysses suggested the 
construction of a wooden horse, in hopes to do 
by strategy what they had failed to do by arms. 
So they built a horse and filled it with armed 
men, Ulysses being one of them ; while the 
rest of the Greeks betook themselves to their 
ships and sailed away, feigning to give up 
the siege and leave the country forever. 

The Trojans, seeing the camp thus broken 
up, came out of the city with great joy. They 
gathered around the wooden horse, wondering 
what it could mean. Just then a Greek spy, 
Sinon by name, pretending to be a fugitive 
from the Grecian army, came and told them 
that the Greeks had built the horse as an 
ofiering to Pallas to atone for the theft of her 
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sacred statue. They had made it so large, he 
said, that the Trojans might •not be able to 
get it into their city, for if it were once 
within the walls, the city could never be taken. 
The Trojans were delighted with a new pledge 
of safety, so they tore down the walls and 
widened the gates, and dragged the wooden 
horse within the city, having no thought that 
it was filled with armed men. 

So rejoiced were the Trojans with these 
events, that they gave themselves up to wine 
and revelry. When at last they were all 
wrapped in sleep, a secret door in the horse 
was opened, and Ulysses and the other war- 
riors came forth. They gave a sign to those on 
board the ships, who had returned during the 
night ; and opening the gates, in rushed the 
Grecian army. The city was set on fire, the 
people were put to the sword, and Troy was 
completely subdued. 

All these valiant deeds came floating through 
the mind of Ulysses like visions of the past 
as he mused beneath the shadowing branches 
of the olive tree. Sometimes it seemed as if he 
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himself had done the deeds, and sometimes it 
seemed as if Ulysses was some other than 
himself, of whose adventures he was dreaming. 
But the deeds were all his own — the wise 
and valiant deeds, as told (most of them) in 
the world's greatest story — the Iliad of Homer. 
And now after twenty years' absence from 
his home, ten years of which he was fighting 
before Troy, and ten years a wanderer in 
strange lands, the hero is laid asleep upon an 
island that seemed strange to his sight. As 
he sits gazing on the land he does not know, 
let us turn to the story of his wanderings after 
the downfall of Troy. All the many strange 
adventures that befell him during these ten 
years, his sorrows and his suflferings, are told 
in the Story of the Odyssey. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE LAND OF THE LOTUS EATERS 

A ND now the siege of Troy was over. After 

ten long years of war the city had been 

taken and destroyed. All the Grecian chiefs 

who had not been slain were anxions to return 

to their native land. Some of them soon 

reached their homes, and met again their 

wives and children, from whom they had 

so long been parted. Many of them had 

borne themselves so haughtily in the day of 

victory that the wrath of heaven was against 

them, and they wandered long, and met with 

many sad mishaps. 

Ulysses was among the last to set sail for 

his home. He had started with Menelaus 

among the first, but afterward turned back to 

please Agamemnon, who wished to tarry for 

awhile to sacrifice to the gods. When at last 

he sailed, he had twelve goodly ships, and in 

each ship fifty men, scarcely half the number 
24 



THE LAND OF THE LOTUS EATERS ^5 

he had brought to Troy, so many of his war- 
riors had been slain. He had left his lovely 
wife Penelope and his infant son Telemachus 
at home some ten years before, and his heart 
beat high with hope of meeting them soon 
again. Little did he dream of the dangers 
and adventures, the sorrows and the suflFer- 
ings, that were in store for him before he 
should reach his native land. 

On leaving Troy Ulysses turned his vessels' 
prows toward the north and west in the direc- 
tion of the Thracian coasts. The breeze was 
fair, the rowers' arms were strong, and, speed- 
ing swiftly on their way, they soon reached a 
portion of the coast where dwelt a people called 
Ciconians. These people had aided Troy in 
her struggle against the Greeks, and had thus 
aroused the anger of Ulysses and his warriors. 
So, in a spirit of revenge, he made an attack 
upon their city and took it, slaying many of 
their men and carrying off their women and 
treasures as booty. When the conquest was 
completed, Ulysses advised his comrades to 
leave the country quickly, lest they be at- 
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tacked by some nation friendly to the Cico 
nians. But his men were so elated with their 
victory that they refused to follow his advice. 
They assembled on the shore and feasted all 
day long upon the sheep and kine that they 
had taken; and drinking great quantities of 
wine they were soon in a drunken revel. 

In the meantime, those Ciconians who had 
escaped, went to their neighbors wljo lived 
upon the mainland and persuaded them to 
come to their assistance. These were men of 
the same blood as the Ciconians, but braver 
and better skilled in warfare. They came 
down from the hills in swarms, as thick as 
the leaves in spring, and fell upon the war- 
riors of Ulysses as they lay wrapped in the 
morning mist. All day long the battle raged, 
and when the evening came the Greeks were 
routed and driven to their ships. Pulling 
quickly from the shore, they made their escape ; 
and when Ulysses numbered his men he found 
that six warriors out of each ship had been 
slain. 

They put to sea again with stricken hearts, 
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sore at their defeat, and sad at the loss of so 
many of their brave comrades. Scarcely had 
they started on their way when the heavens 
grew black with clouds, and a great storm 
arose. The ships were driven headlong, and 
the sails were torn to shreds by the force of 
the gale. For two full days and nights they . 
were tossed upon the waves, when they espied 
a smooth sandy beach, toward which they 
rowed with all their might. Reaching it at 
last, they dragged their vessels up on the 
beach, out of reach of the waves, and waited for 
the storm to abate. 

On the third morning, the day being fair, 
they started again upon their homeward voy- 
age. They raised their mas.ts and spread their 
sails, and the wind carried them forward with 
such good speed that they hoped soon to reach 
their native shores. When they came to the 
southern part of Greece, where Cape Malea 
looks out upon the sea, they were caught by 
contrary currents and swept far from their 
course. While struggling against the cur- 
rents, a strong north wind struck them, which 
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blew so hard that they had to let their vessels 
drive before it. For nine whole days they 
were thus driven, and on the tenth day they 
reached an unknown shore, where dwelt a 
people called the Lotus Eaters. These people 
were so named because their only food was the 
flower of the lotus plant, which grew in great 
abundance on the island. 

Ulysses and his companions landed on the 
mainland, and drew their boats up on the 
beach. Tired and faint with their boisterous 
voyage, they rested for awhile, and then took 
their mid-day meal. When this was ended, 
Ulysses chose three of his most prudent men, 
and sent them forth to explore the island and 
learn what race of people possessed the land. 
They found the Lotus Eaters to be a kind and 
gentle race, free from guile and harm. With 
kind intent they gave the men their lotus 
plants to eat, meaning no harm, but thinking 
it the best they had to give. 

This food possessed a magic charm, such as 
no other that is known, for whoever tasted 
of it had no more thoughts of home or kin- 
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dred, but longed to remain forever in the land 
where the lotus flowers grew. So, when the 
sailors sent by Ulysses had eaten of the plant, 
they lost all desire to see their homes again, 
saying they were well content to abide here 
forever. 

When Ulysses saw the eflFect of this food, 
he ordered the rest of his men to embark in 
haste, lest they also should taste the lotus 
plant and lose their desire to continue the 
voyage. The three men who had eaten of the 
flowers he led back to the ships, sorely against 
their will, and bound them fast in the vessels' 
hold. Then the rowers took their places on 
their benches, and smiting the gray water with 
their oars, pulled quickly from the shore, and 
started once more on their homeward way. 
Thus the second danger on their voyage was 
safely passed, 



CHAPTER III 

THE LAND OF THE CYCLOPS 

/^NWARD they sailed for many days, still 
^^ sad at heart for the loss of so many of 
their comrades. Onward, day and night, they 
rowed, nntil they found themselves in a fair 
haven, sheltered from the wind and wave. 
Some god, they thought, must have guided 
them hither, for the night was dark and the 
mist lay deep upon the sea. No one had seen 
the land, nor the long waves rolling up the 
sloping beach till they had run the ships 
ashore. When they found that they had 
touched the land, they took down the sails 
and stepped ashore, and, lying down, they 
soon fell asleep and waited for the golden 
dawn of day. 

As soon as the morning came they arose 

and walked along the shore, wondering at the 

beauty of the land to which they had come. 

It was an island, lying low to the water's edge, 
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very fair and fertile. In it were many wild 
goats feeding ; for no one lived there to scare 
them away, and no hunters had ever come to 
destroy them. Along the shore of the sea 
there were soft water meadows, and inland 
vines were constantly growing loaded with 
clustering grapes. In the island there was a 
fair haven, where a ship could ride in safety 
from the winds, without anchor or fastening 
hawsers, waiting for favorable breezes to blow. 
At the head of the harbor a spring of bright, 
clear water issued from a cave ; and around 
the spring grew tall and graceful poplar trees, 
whose leaves seemed to be whispering to one 
another in the evening breeze. 

Upon this island dwelt many fair nymphs, 
who, seeing Ulysses and his men, went through 
the woods and started the wild goats on the 
hills, and soon they were running around them 
in every direction. The men hurried back to 
their ships to get their bows and arrows and 
long spears, and then, dividing themselves into 
three parties, began to shoot the goats, and 
soon had an abundance of game. 
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All that day they sat feasting on the deli- 
cate meat of the goats and drinking wine. 
For the wine which they had brought with 
them from the land of the Cicones had not yet 
been spent. As they thus feasted, they looked 
across the water to the land that lay hard by, 
and saw the smoke rising, and heard the voices 
of men and the bleating of sheep and goats, 
and they wondered what manner of people 
could dwell there. When the day was spent, 
and the sun had sunk beneath the western 
wave, they lay down again upon the ocean 
shore and rested for the night. 

The land which they had seen in the dis- 
tance was called the land of the Cyclops, and 
here they were to meet with a strange and 
fearful adventure. These Cyclops were giants, 
and lived upon an island of which they were 
the only inhabitants. The name Cyclops, by 
which they were known, means " round eye,'' 
and they were so called because they had but 
one eye, and that was placed in the middle of 
the forehead. They lived a careless, lazy life, 
trusting to nature or the gods for their food, 
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and neither plowed nor planted tlieir fields. 
The land was very fertile, so that all things 
sprang np for them without any tillage — such 
as wheat and barley and vines bearing great 
clusters of juicy grapes. The Cyclops were a 
fierce and savage race, holding no councils and 
having no laws to govern them; but each 
lived apart by himself, and ruled his own wife 
and children, caring naught for one another. 

In the early morning, Ulysses called his 
men together and said to them that they should 
remain here while he would go with his own 
ship and company to find out what kind of 
people dwelt upon the land beyond. So he 
took his own vessel and its crew and bade 
them row for the land from which they had 
heard the voices of men and goats. When 
they reached the shore they espied a cave 
upon the crest of one of the hills. It was a 
lofty cave, roofed over with laurels, and in 
front of it was a fold with walls built of rough 
stone and shaded by tall oaks and pines. 

Ulysses now chose out of his crew twelve of 
his bravest men, and left the rest to guard the 
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ship while he weut to see what kind of a dwell- 
ing this was, and who abode therein. He took 
with him his sword, and put on his shoulder a 
large skin of wine, very sweet and strong, 
thinking that with this wine he might win the 
heart of some fierce savage should he chance 
to meet any. 

They soon came to the cave, and, looking 
into it, saw that there was no one within. So 
they entered the cave, supposing it to be the 
dwelling of some rich and skillful shepherd 
who was Ending his flocks out in the pastures. 
Within, they found pens for the young sheep 
and goats, and baskets full of cheeses, and 
milk pails filled with milk, ranged in rows 
along the wall. After they had seen all these 
things, the companions of Ulysses besought 
him to take the cheeses and carry them to the 
ships, and then come back and drive away the 
sheep and goats, and sail away with them on 
their journey. But Ulysses would not do so, 
for he wished to see what manner of person 
this strange shepherd might be, and truly he 
saw it to his sorrow. 
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So they kindled a fire in the cave and sat down 
and refreshed themselves with the cheeses, and 
waited for the shepherd to return. It was 
evening when he came, and he proved to be a 
mighty giant, twenty feet in height, or more. 
On his shoulders he bore a vast bundle of pine 
logs for his fire, and he threw them down with 
such a crash that Ulysses and his companions 
fled in fear to a secret place in the rock. He 
then drove into the cave his flocks that he 
milked, leaving the males without, and closed 
the door with a huge rock. • 

Then he sat down and milked his ewes and 
she-goats in order. Half of this milk he 
curdled for cheese and stored in wicker bask- 
ets; the other half he let stand in pails that 
he might have it to drink for his supper. When 
this was done, he kindled his fire anew with 
the pine logs, and the flame which shot forth 
lighted up all the cave, showing him Ulysses 
and his companions. As he espied them, he 
called out in great surprise, with his deep voice 
making the cave resound, ^* Who are ye, 
strangers? Are ye traders bound on some 
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trading enterprise; or are ye pirates sailing 
over the main ?'' 

Ulysses shuddered at the dreadful voice and 
ugly shape, but bore himself right bravely, 
and replied: "We are no pirates, mighty 
sir, but Greeks sailing back from Troy, and 
subjects of the great king Agamemnon, whose 
fame is spread from one end of the earth to 
the other. We have been driven from our 
course by adverse winds, and we came to beg 
hospitality of thee in the name of Jove, who 
rewards or punishes hosts and guests accord- 
ing as they are faithful to one another or not." 

The giant heard these words without any 
feeling of pity in his heart, and replied, "It is 
idle talk to tell me of Jove or any other god, 
for we Cyclops care not for any of the gods, 
holding ourselves to be much better and 
stronger than any of them. But come, tell 
me where you have left your ship. Was it at 
the far end of the island or near by, for I wish 
to know." 

This he said to ensnare Ulysses ; but the 
hero saw his thought, that his intention was 
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to destroy his ship and take from them all hope 
of flight. So Ulysses answered him craftily, 
saying : 

" We have no ship ; for that which was 
ours king Neptune, the ruler of the sea, hath 
broken to pieces and cast upon the rocks on 
your coast ; and we whom thou seest are all that 
are escaped from the waves." 

Polyphemus, for that was the ugly giant's 
name, made no answer to these words, but 
sprang up and caught two of his men and 
dashed them to the earth as if they had been 
dogs, and tore them limb from limb, and ate 
them for his supper, washing them down with 
great draughts of milk, and leaving not a 
morsel of them, not even their bones. The 
other warriors, when they saw this dreadful 
deed, were at their wits' end, and could only 
weep and pray to Jove for help. The giant 
showed no pity for their tears, but when he 
had finished his foul meal, he lay down among 
his sheep and goats and slept. 

Ulysses was about to draw his sword and 
slay the monster as he slept, but on second 
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thought he saw that this would be unwise, for 
they all must then perish, since they would 
not be able to roll away the great rock that 
lay at the door of the cave. So in fear and 
trembling they waited for the morning. 

Now when the monster awoke next morn- 
ing, he kindled the fire and milked his flocks 
and made ready his morning meal. Then he 
seized again two of Ulysses' men, and devoured 
them as before, washing them down with great 
draughts of milk. After he had finished his 
meal, he lightly moved away the great door- 
stone, and drove out his flocks, and then set 
the stone before the door again as easily as a 
man might place the lid upon his quiver of 
arrows. With a loud whoop, he then drove 
his fat flocks toward the hills, while Ulysses 
and his companions were shut up within the 
cave. 

All day long Ulysses sat absorbed in 
thought, planning how to rescue himself and 
his companions from the dangers into which 
they had fallen. In the cave lay a great club 
or pole of green olive-wood, which the Cyclops 
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had cut to carry with him as a walking-stajBF, 
when it should be seasoned. It was as long 
as the mast of a ship, so vast was the size of 
the giant. Ulysses cut off from this pole a 
piece about a fathom's length, and his com- 
rades sharpened one end of it to a point and 
hardened it in the fire. They then hid it, 
covering it with the dirt that lay in great heaps 
throughout the cave. 

The giant, it will be remembered, had but 
one eye, and that was in the middle of his 
forehead. Now it was Ulysses' plan to thrust 
this stick into the eye of the giant, when he 
had fallen asleep that night, and destroy his 
sight. So he cast lots to see who would assist 
him in the adventure ; and the lot fell to four 
of his bravest men, the very ones that Ulysses 
would himself have chosen. 

In the evening the giant came back to the 
cave and drove his sheep and goats into it, not 
leaving the rams outside, as was his usual 
custom. Then he lifted the huge door-stone 
and set it in the mouth of the cave, and sitting 
down he milked his ewes and goats as he had 
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(loue the night before. When he had finished 
his work, he again seized two of Ulysses' com- 
panions and made ready for supper. Then 
Ulysses, with a crafty purpose in his mind, 
came near him, holding in his hands a bowl 
of dark wine, and said, 

" Cyclops, take this wine and drink it after 
thy meal, and see what precious things we 
had in our ship. I brought this to thee as a 
drink offering ; but no one will hereafter bring 
thee such a precious gift if thou deal with 
strangers as cruelly as thou hast dealt with 
us.'' 

The Cyclops took the cup and drank the 
wine at a single draught. So well he liked it, 
that he asked for more, saying, " Give me 
again to drink and tell me thy name, and I 
will give thee a gift such as a host should 
give. In good truth this is rare liquor, a rill 
of nectar and ambrosia. We too have vines, 
but they bear no such wine as this, which is 
good enough for the gods of heaven." 

So Ulysses gave him the cup again, and he 
drank it dry. Three times he gave it to him, 
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and three times lie drank it, not knowing how 
it would work within his brain and take away 
his wit. 

When the wine had begun to work upon 
him, Ulysses said with a soft voice, "Cyclops, 
thou didst ask my name, and I will tell it to 
thee. Lo my name is Noman. And now that 
I have told thee my name, I ask for the gift 
thou promised me.'' 

The Cyclops answered him with a heartless 
laugh, " My gift is this, Noman, that I will 
eat thee last of all thy fellows.'' So saying 
he fell backward in a drunken sleep. 

As he thus lay sleeping, Ulysses bade his 
comrades be of good courage, for the time was 
come when they should be set free from their 
danger. At his word they put the stake of 
olive-wood in the ashes and held it there until it 
was hot and nearly ready to burst into flame. 
Then they went up softly to where the monster 
lay sleeping and thrust the stake into his eye 
with all their might, while Ulysses whirled 
it around in the socket of the eye like an 
auger boring into a piece of timber. The 
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burning wood hissed in the eye, as red-hot 
iron hisses in the water when a man tempers 
a piece of steel for a sword. 

The giant, maddened with the pain, leaped 
up and plucked the stake from his bleeding 
eye and called aloud to the Cyclops that 
dwelt about him in the caves and wooded 
heights. They heard his cry and came rush- 
ing about his cave, and asked him, saying : 

" What ailest thee, Polyphemus, that thou 
makest this uproar in the peaceful night, 
driving away our sleep ? Is any one robbing 
thee of thy sheep, or seeking to slay thee by 
craft or force ?" 

The giant answered, saying, " My friends, 
Noman is slaying me by guile, and no one by 
force." 

" Very well, then," they replied, "if no man 
is doing thee any harm, we cannot help thee. 
If Jove hath sent thee any sickness, that cannot 
be avoided. Thou must pray to our father 
Neptune for his aid." 

So saying they departed, while Ulysses 
laughed to think how the cunning device of 
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giving him the name of Noman had begniled 
the wicked giant. 

But the Cyclops, groaning with pain, groped 
with his hands and found the door of the cave, 
and lifted away the stone from the door, and 
sat in the opening with outstretched arms to 
catch any one who might try to go forth in 
the morning with the sheep. 

Ulysses sat a long time thinking how he and 
his comrades might make their escape. At 
last he hit upon a device which he thought 
might be successful. The rams of the flock 
were large and strong, and covered with thick 
long wool. So he quietly lashed three of them 
together, side by side, fastening a man beneath 
the middle one, there being three sheep for 
each man. This he did for six of his men, for 
but six were left out of the twelve who had 
entered the cave with him. Among the flock 
there was one very large ram, much bigger 
than any of the rest, and underneath this 
Ulysses clung, grasping the fleece tight with 
both his hands. So, with this plan of escape, 
they waited for the morning. 
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As soon as tlie early dawn shone forth the 
rams arose and mshed forth to the pasture. 
The giant, sitting in the opening of the cave, 
felt along the backs of all the sheep as they 
passed, but did not think to try what might 
be beneath their breasts. Last of all the 
sheep came the great ram, with Ulysses under- 
neath him clinging to his wool. The Cyclops 
^ knew the ram as he passed, and said : 

" How is this, that thou, the leader of the 
flock, art the last to leave the cave ? Thou art 
not wont thus to lag behind. Thou art usually 
the first to run to the pastures and the streams 
in the morning, and the first to return at 
night. Perhaps thou art mourning for thy 
master's eye, which some wretch — Noman they 
call him — has destroyed. He has not escaped, 
I ween, and I wish that thou couldst speak and 
tell me where he is hiding, for I would dash 
out his brains upon the ground and avenge 
myself on this Noman." 

So speaking, he let the ram pass out of the 
cave. When they were all out of reach of the 
giant, Ulysses loosed himself from under the 
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ram and then went and unbound his comrades 
and set them free. They all hastened toward 
their ship, driving many of the fat sheep with 
. them, often turning to look back to see whether 
the giant knew that they had escaped. Their 
companions in the ship were glad to see them 
once more, but were grieved to hear of the 
death of six of their comrades, whom the giant 
had devoured. They would have wept for 
them, but Ulysses forbade them to do so for 
fear the giant would hear their voices. 

Climbing in great haste into their ship, they 
pulled quickly away from the shore. When they 
had rowed a hundred yards or so, about as far 
as a man's voice could be distinctly heard, 
Ulysses stood up in the ship and shouted : 

"Ha, Cyclops! he was no weakling whose 
friends thou didst devour in thy rocky cave. 
Jnstly hast thou been punished for thy bloody 
deeds. Thou hadst no shame to eat thy 
gnests within thy gates, wherefore Jove hath 
requited thee for thy cruelty.'' 

Polyphemus, hearing these words, knew that 
his prisoners had escaped, and his heart was 
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full of wrath. Reachiug forth one of his great 
arms, he broke off the top of a mighty rock and 
hurled it toward the place where he heard the 
voice. The rock was well aimed, for it fell . 
right in front of the ship,^ raising a great wave, 
which struck the ship and washed it back to 
the shore. Ulysses seized a long pole and 
pushed the vessel from the land, and bade the 
rowers ply their oars with all their might, nod- 
ding his head to them, for he dared not speak 
lest the Cyclops should hear his voice and 
know where they were. So they pulled away 
from the shore in great haste, rowing with all 
their might. 

When they had gotten about twice as far as 
at first, Ulysses was about to call out to the 
Cyclops again, but his comrades tried to hin- 
der him, saying, " Nay, my lord, do not anger 
the giant any more. We thought before that 
we were lost when he threw the great rock at 
us and washed us back to the shore ; and if 
he hear us now he may throw another rock 
and crush our ship and us, for a mighty bolt 
he throws, and he throws it far.'' 



m^ 
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But Ulysses was so angry at what the giant 
had done that he wished to revenge himself 
by taunting him ; so he stood up and called 
aloud, " Hear, Cyclops ; if any man ask thee 
who it was that blinded thee, say that it was 
the warrior Ulysses, son of Laertes, whose 
home is in Ithaca." 

As the Cyclops heard these words he called 
to mind that it had been foretold that he should 
be robbed of his sight by a Grecian warrior 
named Ulysses. Uttering a bitter groan, he 
said, " Of a truth the ancient oracles are ful- 
filled, for long ago there came among us a 
prophet who foretold that one Ulysses would 
rob me of my sight. But I looked for a great 
man and a strong one, who would subdue me 
by force, and now a weakling has done the 
deed, having cheated me with wine. But come 
thou hither, Ulysses, and I will be a host to 
thee indeed, and speed thy parting hence ; and 
I will pray to Neptune, whose son I am, to 
guide thee safely home. He can heal me if 
he will, but no one else can give me back my 
sight." 
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Ulysses tauntingly replied, " Rather would 
I take thy life and send thee to the abodes of 
the dead, where thou wouldst be beyond the 
power of even Neptune to restore thy eye." 

The Cyclops, finding himself thus foiled and 
taunted by Ulysses, lifted up his hands toward 
the heavens and prayed to Neptune, saying : 
" Hear my prayer, O Neptune, if I am indeed 
thy son ; grant that this Ulysses may never 
reach his home. Or if it is the will of fate 
that he is to see his friends again, may he come 
alone, with all his comrades lost, and in a bor- 
rowed shipj and find much sorrow in his 
house." 

So he prayed, and Neptune heard his prayer, 
and did not refuse to grant a part of it, as we 
shall see. As the giant ended his prayer, he 
picked up another stone, far greater than the 
first, and with one swing he hurled it in the 

• 

direction of the ship. It fell only a little space 
behind the vessel, just missing the end of the 
rudder. The sea rose up beneath the stone in 
a great wave, which struck the ship and drove 
it to the further shore. Bending to their oars 
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the rowers sped the vessel on its way, and soon 
they came again to the island of wild goats. 
Here they found their companions waiting for 
them, in great fear lest they had met with some 
mishap and lost their lives. 

Ulysses told them of their perilous adven- 
ture and the loss of their six brave companions. 
Then taking from his vessel the sheep and 
goats they had taken from the Cyclops, he 
divided them among the ships. The ram 
which carried him out of the cave he kept for 
himself, as his comrades wished, and taking it 
out upon the shore he offered it up to Jupiter, 
and prayed that he might guide them on the 
way. 

All that day they sat on the shore, feast- 
ing on the flesh of the sheep and goats, and 
drinking their sweet wine. Early on the mor- 
row, as soon as the dawn shone forth, Ulysses 
called his men to make ready to depart. So 
they pushed their ships into the sea and 
climbed on board, and taking up their oars 
smote the gray waters and started on their way, 
sad at heart for the loss of their comrades. .| 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ISLE OF ^OLUS AND CITY OF LAMOS 

A FTER sailing many days, Ulysses came 
to the isle of ^olus, who was the ruler 
of the winds. It was a floating island, inclosed 
by a wall of bronze, the sides rising in smooth 
cliffs many feet above the sea. -^olus, with 
his wife, the queen, had lived here many years, 
and with them dwelt their six sons and six 
daughters, for he had given his daughters to 
his sons as wives. They were a happy family, 
spending much of their time in their banquet 
hall, feasting on dainty meats and drinking 
their fragrant wine, while sounds of music 
floated upon the air. 

^olus received Ulysses and his companions 
at his palace with many friendly words of wel- 
come. For a full month or more they tarried 
here, feasting with the king and his family. 
At their banquets the king invited Ulysses to 
tell them of the siege and fall of Troy, and as 
54 
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Ulysses rehearsed the tale they listened to the 
story with delight. When at length he asked 
the king to allow them to resume their jour- 
ney, ^olus gave a free consent, and helped 
him to get ready to depart. He gave him, 
moreover, a magic wallet made of ox-hide, in 
which he had bound all contrary winds, so 
that they should not hinder him on his voy- 
age. This wallet the king made fast in the 
hold of Ulysses' ship with a bright chain of 
silver, so that not the faintest breath of air 
might escape. He then sent forth a gentle 
west wind to bear their vessels on their way 
toward their home. 

Sped forward by this wind, they sailed for 
nine whole days, and on the tenth day their 
native land appeared in sight. So near to it 
were they that they could see the men kindling 
the beacon lights upon the shore. Ulysses 
had been steering the vessel all the while, as 
he feared to trust any one of his company to 
take the helm. Weary with his long and con- 
stant watch, he now, when all the perils of the 
voyage were passed, was overcome with sleep. 
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As he thus lay sleeping, his comrades, who 
had cast eyes of curiosity and envy upon the 
ox-hide wallet, said one to another : 

" How strange it is that all men love and 
honor this Ulysses wherever he may go. And 
now he comes back from Troy with many 
goodly treasures, while we return with empty 
hands. Let us see what ^olus hath placed 
in this ox-hide, for doubtless it contains much 
gold and silver." 

Thus speaking, they loosed the great bag of 
ox-hide, and lol all the winds broke forth. 
The violent blast caught their vessels and 
swept them out upon the deep far from their 
native shore. When they saw what they had 
done they cried out with fear, and awoke 
Ulysses from his sleep. Seeing the vessel 
thus driven from its track, and divining the 
cause thereof, he was almost beside himself 
with grief. For awhile he knew not whether 
to cast himself into the sea and perish in the 
deep, or to endure with silence the mishap 
his men had wrought. At length, with a 
stricken heart, he thought it better to submit 
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in silence to his fate. So he veiled his face to 
hide his grief from his comrades, and lay still 
upon the floor of his ship, and let her drive. 
On they flew over the boisterous deep, until 
the winds bore them back to the isle-of ^olus. 

When the vessels reached the shore, and 
they had eaten to refresh themselves, Ulysses, 
selecting one of his companions to go with 
him, went immediately to the dwelling of 
w^olus, whom he found feasting within his 
palace with his wife and children. Walking 
in with gentle footsteps, Ulysses and his com- 
panion sat in silence upon the threshold by 
the pillars of the door. As ^olus chanced to 
raise his eyes, he espied Ulysses, and, amazed, 
he asked him why he had so soon returned 
hither. " Surely," he said, " we sent thee on 
thy way with all diligence, that thou mightest 
get to thy own country and thy home. What 
evil power has hindered thee and brought thee 
back ?" 

Ulysses answered, saying, " Blame me not, 
great king, for the fault is not mine, but my 
thankless crew and my unlucky sleep. I pray 
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thee to repair the miscliief they have done, for 
I know that thon art able, and send me back 
again." 

Thus Ulysses spoke, beseeching him in 
gentle words, and hoping to gain favor in his 
sight. For awhile they all sat in silence, 
when at length the king replied, " Hence with 
thee ; leave our island instantly, for thou must 
be a man whom the gods abhor. Far be it 
from me to aid any man whom the blessed 
gods do hate." 

So he drove them from his palace, and with 
stricken hearts they returned to their compan- 
ions at the ships. All hope was now lost of 
reaching their distant shores but by the slow 
and toilsome labor at the oars. With heavy 
hearts they launched their ships and set forth, 
toiling wearily at their oars both day and 
night. 

On the seventh day they came to Lamos, 
noted for shepherds and herdsmen. So fair 
and fertile were the fields that they were 
grazed both night and day, so that the call 
of shepherds as they led home their flocks 
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was answered by the call of shepherds driving 
others forth. There might a sleepless man 
have earned a donble wage, tending flocks both 
night and day. 

Here was a fair haven, girt round by high 
cliffs, a narrow channel leading into it, with 
great rocks towering high on either side. In 
this harbor were no winds or waves, but the 
water glimmered with perpetual calm. Into 
this harbor all the vessels were rowed except 
that of Ulysses, who moored his galley just 
without it, binding it to a jutting rock. 
Ulysses then climbed a rugged headland and 
looked forth to espy the land, but he could see 
no trace of labor of men or oxen or any living 
thing. The only sign of people was some 
faint film of smoke which he saw curling up- 
ward in the distance. 

Selecting two men and a herald, he sent 
them forth as scouts to go and find out what 
manner of men they were who lived in this 
country. They found a level road leading 
inland from the shore, on which the people 
had used wagons to bring the wood down from 
the mountain to the city. As they drew near 
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the town, they met a damsel, the stalwart 
daughter of Antiphates, the king of the coun- 
try. She had come down to the clear flowing 
spring from which it was their custom to draw 
water for the city. As they drew near they 
spoke to her, and asked her what people lived 
in this land, and who was their ruler. Where- 
upon she pointed out a high-roofed palace, 
wherein her father dwelt, who, she said, was 
king of the country. 

So the scouts went forward till they came to 
the palace of the king. Entering it, they saw 
the maiden's mother, huge as a mountain and 
terrible to behold. When she saw the men 
enter the palace she called her husband, An- 
tiphates, from the council where he was sitting. 
Coming quickly at her call, he looked for a 
moment with fierce desire upon the men, and 
then, seizing one of them, made ready for his 
mid-day meal. Seeing the fate of their com- 
panion, the other two took to their heels and 
ran with all speed back to the ships. 

Antiphates raised a fearful yell that rang 
through the town, and the strong Laestrigons, 
looking more like giants than like men, came 
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rushing forth by thousands from every side. 
They ran and stood upon the cliflFs and hurled 
down great rocks upon the galleys that lay 
within the haven ; and anon there arose from 
the fleet a great din of wounded men and 
shattered ships. The men who came near the 
shore they speared like fishes, and bore them 
home to furnish a horrid feast for their tables. 

While those within the port were being thus 
slaughtered, Ulysses drew his sword and cut 
the hawser of his vessel, and bade his men 
spring to the oars that they might escape de- 
struction. With one accord they all leaped 
into the vessel and caught their oars, and 
pulled with all their might, and the galley shot 
out beyond the cliff* and thus escaped ; but all 
the ships that lay within the haven were de- 
stroyed. Ulysses had started from Troy with 
twelve goodly ships, and now but one of them 
remained. 

With stricken hearts at the loss of their 
companions, Ulysses and his crew now sailed 
onward, and yet glad withal, as men who had 
escaped with their lives. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ISLE OF THE ENCHANTRESS CIRCE 

A FTER many days of weary rowing they 
'^ came to the island of ^aea, where dwelt 
the fair-haired goddess Circe, the daughter of 
the Sun. She was fair of face and graceful of 
form, while her golden hair fell in braided 
tresses round her neck and shoulders ; and yet, 
withal, she was an awful goddess — a great 
enchantress, who took delight in charms and 
witchery of men and beasts. 

Silently they entered the haven of the isle, 
guided by some god — a goodly haven, where 
ships might lie in safety from the storm. 
They ran their ship upon the beach and 
stepped ashore, and for two days and nights 
they lay upon the strand in great distress and 
grief. On the third day Ulysses took his 
sword and spear and climbed a craggy hill to 
see what manner of land they had now come 
62 
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to. From the top of the hill he saw some 
smoke rising from a palace which stood in the 
midst of a shaded wood. 

Ulysies mused awhile, thinking whether he 
should go and discover who was living in the 
palace or return to his comrades on the shore. 
It seemed the wiser course to return to his 
companions and send some of them to make 
the search. So he started to return to the 
ship. As he drew near the shore a tall an- 
tlered stag ran across his pathway. He was 
coming down from his pasture in the wood- 
land to the river to drink, for the might of 
the sun was sore upon him. As the stag came 
up from the stream Ulysses smote him with 
his spear and slew him. He then bound the 
feet together with a rope made of green withes 
and willow twigs, and slinging the stag upon 
his neck he carried him to the ship and flung 
him on the beach. 

He found his men sitting with muffled faces, 
so sad were they at heart. Speaking to them 
cheerfully, he said, "Friends, be of good cheer, 
for I have brought you something to eat." 
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Looking up they gazed at the great stag 
which lay upon the shore, and marvelled at 
the sight. After feasting their eyes upon it 
for awhile, they rose and washed their hands, 
and made ready for a glorious feast. All 
the livelong day they sat, even until the going 
down of the sun, feasting on deer's meat and 
drinking delicate wine. And when the sun 
had sunk beneath the wave they lay down to 
sleep upon the shore with lighter hearts. 

When the rosy-fingered mom had come 
again, Ulysses called his men together and 
said : " My friends, I know not where we are, 
nor which way is east or west, nor where the 
sun rises or sets. As I stood upon the cliff I 
saw that we were on a low island, circled by 
the endless sea. In the midst of the island I 
saw smoke arising from a thicket of wood." 

His men listened to his words with broken 
spirits, for they remembered the foul deeds of 
the Cyclops and Antiphates and his cruel 
Laestrigons. They wailed aloud, not know- 
ing wliat to think or what to do. But Ulysses, 
ever mindful for their good, divided them into 
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two equal parties, placing Eurylochus over 
one party and taking charge of the other party 
himself. Then they shook the lots in a helmet . 
to see which party should go and search the 
island. The lot fell to Eurylochus, so he 
started with his twenty-two comrades to spy 
out the island, all sad of heart and shedding 
many tears. 

They soon found the palace of Circe stand- 
ing in the forest glades, with an open space 
around it. The palace was built of polished 
stone, beautiful to look upon, and around it 
were roaming lions and mountain wolves, 
which she had tamed with her magic spells. 
These beasts had lost their savage nature, and 
came and leaped up against the men, standing 
on their hind feet, and fawning on them like 
dogs about their master when he comes to feed 
them. The men were sore afraid at first, but 
finding that the beasts would not harm them, 
they went and stood on the porch of the pal- 
ace of the fair-haired goddess. They heard 
her singing in a sweet voice as she threw the 
shuttle to and fro through the web which she 
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was weaving, a web fine of woof and full of grace 
and splendor, sucli as a goddess weaves. 

As they thus stood listening to the sweet 
voice of the goddess, Polites, the trustiest man 
of all the company, said, " Some one within is 
plying a great loom and singing a sweet song. 
Whoever she may be, a woman or a goddess, 
let us call to her." 

With this they called to her aloud, and 
straightway she came forth, and throwing 
open the shining doors of her palace invited 
them to enter. Not thinking any guile in one 
so fair and beautiful, they all went in with 
her except Eurylochus, who suspected the 
lovely goddess of some treason. She led 
them into the hall and seated them on goodly 
chairs, and then prepared for them a mess of 
wine, mixing in it cheese and barley and 
honey and mighty drugs, of which if a man 
drank he forgot his native land. She handed 
them the cup, and they drank it off; when 
presently she smote them with a wand, and 
lo, they were suddenly changed into swine^ 
with heads and voices and bristles like swine. 
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while their hearts were still those of men. 
Circe then drove them into a pen, and shut 
them up in styes, and fed them on mast and 
acorns and cornel, such as swine do eat. 

Eurylochus was still standing without the 
palace waiting for his comrades, not knowing 
what had befallen them. After he had waited 
for a long time, suspecting something wrong, 
he started in great haste for the ship. When 
he reached it his heart was so full of grief 
that for awhile he could not speak. At length 
he told them of the palace in the wood, and the 
goddess who 'had sung so sweetly, and who 
had invited his companions to enter into her 
halls, and how they had not come out again, 
though he had waited for them a long time. 

These words filled their hearts with pain 
and dread. Ulysses immediately girded on 
his sword and took his bow, and bade Eury- 
lochus guide him back to the palace of the god- 
dess; but Eurylochus caught him with both 
hands and besought him not to go, for fear 
that some great harm should befall him. 
"Take me not there against my will,'' he said, 
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^'but leave me here, for well I know that thou 
thyself will not return. Let us fly with those 
who are here that we may yet escape with our 
lives." 

But Ulysses was not willing to desert his 
comrades without an effort to find out what 
mischief had befallen them. So telling Eury- 
lochus that he might remain in the ship with 
his companions, he started alone for the pal- 
ace of the goddess. As he came near the 
shaded woods where the palace of the great 
enchantress stood, Hermes, in the form of a 
youth full of grace and manly beauty, met 
him, and, taking him by the hand, said : 

" Whither art thou wandering among the 
hills, my friend, where every place is strange 
to thee ? Thy comrades are shut up in Circe's 
palace in the shape of swine. Thou art come 
to rescue them ; but unless some one lend 
thee aid, thou shalt also remain with them. 
Come then and I will give thee something to 
make thee safe against the wiles of the en- 
chantress. So, take this herb of virtue, which 
shall give thee power to resist her charms. 
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She will mix for thee a mess to drink, but it 
will not harm thee, for this herb will protect 
thee. But when she strikes thee with her 
wand, do thou rush upon her with thy 
sword, as if to slay her. And when she shall 
pray for peace, do thou make her swear by the 
great oath that binds the gods that she will 
not harm thee." 

So saying, Hermes gave Ulysses a certain 
herb whose root was black, but the flower was 
white as milk. " Moly " the gods call it ; and 
it is very hard for mortal men to find. Having 
thus prepared Ulysses to resist the wiles of 
Circe, Hermes left him and started back to 
high Olympus, while Ulysses went on his way 
toward the palace of the enchantress. 

When he reached the house, he halted on 
the porch and called aloud. The goddess 
heard his voice and instantly came forth, and 
throwing open the shining doors, bade him 
enter the palace. With a heavy heart Ulysses 
followed her, not knowing what might happen 
to him. She led him in and gave him a seat 
upon a silver-studded chair beautifully carved. 
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and placed a footstool for his feet. Then she 
mixed a potion in a golden cup, and put a 
charm therein, and handed it to Ulysses to 
drink. 

Ulysses took the cup and drank the potion 
off; but the charm did not work, for he was 
protected by the herb. Then the enchantress 
smote him with her wand, saying, " Go thy 
way now to the stye and sprawl there with the 
rest of thy company." 

As she thus spoke Ulysses drew his sword 
and sprang upon her as if to take her life. 
The goddess shrieked with fear, and stooping 
low ran beneath his arms and clasped him by 
the knees, and weeping said, " Who art thou, 
and of what land and race? I am wonder- 
struck to see that thou couldst drink that 
magic juice and yield not to its power. No 
living man who has tasted it hath yet with- 
stood it. Surely thou must be Ulysses, the 
crafty one, whose coming on his way from 
Troy has been foretold to me by Hermes, the 
god of the golden wand." 

The haughty goddess was subdued, and she 
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besought Ulysses that he would deal gently 
with her, and even love her and take Jier 
for his bride. But Ulysses answered her, 
" How canst thou ask me to deal gently with 
thee and love thee, since thou hast treated my 
companions with great cruelty ? Now swear 
to me a solemn oath that thou wilt never seek 
to do me further harm." The goddess took the 
oath ; and Ulysses, hoping to save his dear 
companions, did not repel the proffer of her 
love. 

Now all this while the handmaids of the 
goddess were busy in the hall. Four hand- 
maids, born of the wells and woods and sacred 
rivers, waited upon her and did her missions. 
One cast upon the chairs goodly coverlets of 
purple and spread fine linen cloths beneath 
them. Another drew up silver tables to the 
chairs and placed upon them golden baskets 
richly wrought. A third mixed sweet wine 
in a silver bowl and set out cups of shining 
gold ; while a fourth brought water from the 
fountain and warming it led Ulysses to the 
bath. When she had bathed him and anointed 
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liim with oil, she put a princely cloak around 
hii^i, and set him on a richly carven chair 
studded with silver, and placed a footstool for 
his feet. 

Another housemaid came with a golden 
ewer, and from it poured forth water into a 
silver laver for him to wash his hands ; after 
which she drew a polished table to his side 
upon which an aged dame placed many dainty 
things, and bade him eat. 

But Ulysses' mind was too full of other 
thoughts, and he had no desire for food. 
When Circe saw that he was silent and did not 
eat, she said, " Why dost thou sit, Ulysses, as 
one who has no power of speech, wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts and tasting neither food nor 
wine? Dost thou still fear some craft of 
mine ? Fear it no longer, for I have sworn 
the great oath that binds the gods.'' 

Ulysses, looking her in the eyes, said, ^'O 
Circe, what man whose heart is faithful to his 
friends could endure to taste of food and wine 
until those who are dear to him are once 
more free ? If in good faith thou biddest me 
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eat and drink, then free my dear companions 
and let me see them once again.'' 

As he thus spoke, Circe arose and taking 
her wand, went forth from her' halls, and 
opening the gates of the stye, drove forth 
what seemed to be a herd of swine, some nine 
years old. They ranged themselves before 
her, while she went among them and rubbed 
on each of them a magic drug ; when lo, the 
bristles dropped from their limbs, and they 
became men again, younger and goodlier than 
they were before. They knew Ulysses, and 
rushing forward they clung to him and wept 
for joy. 

Circe herself was moved by the sight, and 
going to Ulysses she said, ^* Nobly born and 
wise Ulysses; go to • thy ship beside the sea 
and draw it up on the shore, and hide the 
goods and weapons in the caves, and return 
here with all thy dear companions." 

Moved with her kindly words, his lordly 
spirit gave assent ; and he went straightway 
down to the shore where lay his ship. There he 
found his comrades weeping bitterly for his 
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absence. When they beheld him they sprang 
to meet him, as glad to see him once again 
as are the yonng calves who have been 
penned in the fold-yard when their mothers 
return at night. 

Ulysses told them all that had befallen, and 
how he had subdued the goddess, and that his 
companions who had been changed to swine 
had been changed again to men. He bade 
them draw the ship on shore and hide their 
goods and all their gear within the caves, and 
then go with him to the palace of Circe. 

To this they gave a glad assent, all except 
Eurylochus, who tried to hold them back, 
saying, " O ye fools, whither are ye going ? 
Are ye so eager for an evil fate that ye must 
go to the dwelling of Circe, who wants to turn 
us into lions, swine, or wolves, and keep us in 
prison even as the Cyclops did ? Was it not 
this same foolhardy Ulysses that lost our 
comrades there ?" 

Ulysses' eye flashed with anger at these bit- 
ter words, and he was about to draw his sword 
and smite Eurylochus to the earth. But his 
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comrades stayed his hand and soothed his 
spirit with gentle words, saying, "Let him 
abide here and keep the ship, if he will ; but 
we will go with thee to the dwelling of Circe." 

So they all went up with Ulysses to the 
house of the enchantress. Nor did Eurylo- 
chus stay behind, but followed with the rest, 
fearing the terrible threat of Ulysses. 

Meanwhile Circe had bathed Ulysses' com- 
panions, and anointed them with oil, and robed 
them in fair cloaks and tunics. So when 
Ulysses came he found them seated at the 
banquet table feasting and drinking. When 
they saw each other again, they all wept for 
joy and the house rang with their lamenta- 
tions. The heart of Circe was touched with 
sympathy and she said: 

" Nobly born and wise Ulysses, let not these 
sorrows be prolonged. Well I know what thou 
hast suffered on the deep, and all that cruel 
men have done to thee on land. But now 
regale yourselves with meat and wine till your 
hearts become as strong as they were when 
years ago you left the shores of Ithaca." 
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Weary and out of heart with all their toils 
and suffering, they yielded gladly to her bid- 
ding. So for one whole year they tarried in 
the palace of .the goddess, well content to be 
free from the toils and dangers of their voyage. 
As for Circe, she treated them with kindness 
and feasted them on flesh and wine. She loved 
Ulysses, and promised that he should never 
die if he would take her for his bride. 

When now a year had gone, the companions 
of Ulysses called him aside and said to him, 
" Good chief, let us not forget our native land ; 
it is now time that we should try again to reach 
it, if it is the will of the gods that we return 
hither." 

Ulysses heard these words with joy, for he 
longed to see his home again. So when the 
day was done and all his companions had gone 
to rest, he sought the presence of Circe, and 
throwing himself at her knees, besought her 
to make her promise good and send him to his 
home. '' My heart is pining for it," he said, 
'* and so are the hearts of all my friends, who 
weary me with their complaints." 
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The fair goddess listened to his words and 
was moved to grant his prayer. '* I would 
not have you tarry in my house unwillingly,'' 
she said, ** but thou must first make another 
journey even to the dwellings of the dead, 
there to speak with the blind seer Tiresias, 
who hath the gift to tell thee of things to come. 
To him alone hath Proserpine, the queen of 
Hades, given judgment; while the other 
spirits flit around like shadows. The regions 
of the dead. Hades by name, lie far away be- 
yond the ocean stream ; and its ruler is Pluto 
with his wife the dreaded Proserpine." 

Ulysses' heart was wrung with sorrow at 
hearing these words, and he sat upon his 
couch and wept, caring not to live to see the 
light of day. When his grief was somewhat 
spent, he said, " O goddess, who shall guide 
me on such a voyage ; for no galley built 
by man hath ever yet reached the realm of 
Pluto ?" 

But Circe replied, " Seek no one to guide 
thee on this voyage ; only raise the mast and 
spread the sail and seat thyself in peace ; and 
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the North Wind shall waft thee on thy way. 
Far across the Ocean thou wait sail to the 
desert shore, where are the groves of Proser- 
pine, even tall poplar trees and willows that 
shed their withered fruit before the season. 
There must thou beach thy ship, and then go 
on alone to the dark house of Hades.'' 

Then she told him all that he must do if he 
would speak with the spirit of the blind seer 
Tiresias, and learn what should befall him. 
How that he should dig a trench, and pour 
into it a drink oflFering, and slay a ram and 
ewe, and let their blood flow in the trench, and 
sitting upon its edge with a drawn sword, 
sufier none of the spirits of the dead that will 
gather around him, to drink of the blood until 
he had seen and spoken to Tiresias. "The 
seer will come quickly," she said, "and declare 
to thee the way of thy return." 

When the golden morn had come, the god- 
dess rose and clad herself in a great shining 
robe, light of woof and full of grace. Around 
her waist she clasped a zone of gold, and hung 
a veil of delicate texture on her head. In 
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beauteous attire the goddess thus arrayed 
herself, to bid adieu to the hero whom she 
loved and fain would have kept with her alway. 

Ulysses also rose, and clad in a new cloak 
and tunic by the goddess, went to waken his 
companions, and tell them that Circe had given 
consent, and that they should make ready to 
depart. " Sleep no more, now," he said, " but 
let us go on our way, for the goddess has 
shown me what to do." 

With this they all were pleased, and quickly 
rose to make ready to depart. Now it chanced 
that one of them, Elphenor by name, was 
sleeping on the roof of the palace, fain to feel 
the cool air on his brow, as if heavy with wine. 
When he heard the stir of his comrades, he 
leaped up without thought of the ladder, and 
fell from the roof and broke his neck ; and his 
spirit took its flight to Hades. 

Ulysses then gathered his men about him, 
and explained to them that they must take 
another journey first, a solemn journey, even 
to the dwellings of the dead. When they 
heard this, their hearts were filled with grief 
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aud fear ; and sitting down, they wept with 
bitter tears. Bnt grief and tears were fruitless, 
and so with heavy hearts they wended their 
way to their ship. 

Meanwhile the goddess had been before 
them to the shore, and had bound a ram and 
a black ewe to the vessel for the offering that 
Ulysses must make in the land of shades. 
No eye had seen her going or returning, as 
she had lightly passed them by ; but at this 
they did not marvel, for a deity, at will, can 
move from place to place unseen. 



CHAPTER VI 

UI<YSSKS' VISIT TO THE REGIONS OF THE DEAD 

AS soon as they had reached the shore they 
drew their galley out into the sea, and 
led the sheep on board, and then raised the 
mast and spread the sails, and started on their 
voyage for the regions of the dead. The god- 
dess sent a favoring breeze, which bore them 
swiftly on their way. All day long they 
sailed, and when the sun sank beneath the 
western wave, and all their ways were darkened, 
they reached at last the limits of the world. 

Here lies the land and city of the Cimme- 
rians, shrouded in mist and cloud. No sun- 
light ever shines upon the land to lighten it; 
but perpetual night and darkness hang over 
it. Thither they now had come, and running 
the boat on shore, they took out the sheep and 
held their way along the stream of Ocean till 
they came to the place which Circe had de- 
clared to them. Here they dug a trench to 
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hold the blood, and slew the sheep, cutting 
their throats over the trench, and oflfered up 
their sacrifices, beseeching the tribes of the 
dead with vows and prayers. 

And lo, the spirits of the dead came troop- 
ing around them in countless numbers. Of 
every age they were, maidens and young wives 
and aged men, and heroes who had been 
wounded by the spear, and men slain in 
battle with their bloody armor on. From 
every side they came, and gathered about the 
trench with gibbering cries, eager to draw near 
the blood that ran within the trench. Ulysses 
grew pale with fear, and bade his companions 
flay the sheep that they had slain, and con- 
sume them with fire, and pray to the mighty 
Pluto, the ruler of Hades, and Proserpine, his 
wife, to protect them. And, drawing his sword, 
he sat down beside the trench, sufiering none 
of the dead to draw near the blood until he had 
some word from Tiresias. 

As he thus sat guarding the trench from the 
shadowy forms, there came to him the spirit of 
Elphenor, who had fallen from the palace of 
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Circe and died. They had left him unburied 
in Circe's halls, so quickly had they come 
away. At sight of him Ulysses wept and said, 
" How is it that thou hast come so quickly to 
the land of shades ? Thou hast been fleeter 
of foot than I in my swift ship." 

Elphenor answered, with a moan, that too 
much wine and an evil doom had brought him 
hither. " But now, I pray thee, by all thou 
boldest most dear, by thy wife and son and 
aged father, to leave me not unburied on thy 
return, lest I bring upon thee the anger of the 
gods. Burn my bodj'- with all my armor on, 
and rear a pile above my ashes on the shore 
of the gray sea, and place upon it the oar with 
which I used to row. So do, that even men 
unborn may learn my story." 

Thus, sitting by the trench, Ulysses on one 
side with his drawn sword over the blood, and 
Elphenor's ghost on the other side, they talked 
in sad discourse. Ulysses gave his promise, 
sajdng, ^'AU this, luckless man, will I perform 
for thee and do." # 

Anon the spirit of Ulysses' mother, Anti- 
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cleia, came to liim. He had left her alive 
when he sailed for Troy many years before, 
and knew not that she was dead. At sight of 
her he wept and pitied her, yet even so, for all 
his grief, he suffered her not to draw near the 
blood in the trench ere he had v/ord of Tiresias. 

As he thus sat, the spirit of Tiresias came, 
bearing a golden sceptre in his hand. He 
knew Ulysses, and said to him, " Why hast 
thou left the light of day and come hither to 
this dark and joyless land of the dead? Stand 
from the trench, and turn thy sword away, 
that I may drink of the blood and speak of 
things to come." 

So Ulysses withdrew from the trench and 
thrust his sword into its sheath ; and Tiresias, 
when he had drunk of the dark blood, turned 
to him and said :" Illustrious chief, thou art 
wishing for a safe return to thy home, but 
that is not easy, since the wrath of Neptune 
still pursues thee. Yet, if when thou comest 
to the island of the Three Capes, where feed 
the oxen of the Sun, thou wilt leave these 
unhurt, thou and thy comrades shall return to 
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Ithaca. But if thou injure them, thy crew 
shall perish, and even though thou escape, 
thou shalt not return until after many days, 
and then in a ship of strangers, and thou shalt 
find sorrow in thy house, even men who de- 
vour thy living, wooers of thy noble wife. 
These shalt thou slay, either by craft or openly 
with the sword. But not yet shalt thou rest, 
but shalt go, carrying an oar upon thy shoul- 
der, to a land where men know not the sea, 
nor eat their meat with salt. And this shalt 
be a sign to thee, that when another wayfarer 
shalt meet thee and say that thou dost bear a 
winnowing fan on thy stout shoulder, then 
shalt thou fix thy oar in the earth and make a 
sacrifice to Neptune, and so return again to 
thy house. So at last thy death shall come 
to thee far from the sea, taking thee gently 
off in a serene old age among those who dwell 
happily around thee." 

Ulysses listened to his fate, and then replied, 
" Tiresias, all these threads of fate no doubt 
the gods have spun, and what thou sayest is 
true. But tell me now why the spirit of my 
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mother sits here in silence, and will not deign 
to look npon her son or speak to him. Tell 
me by what means she may know me for her 
son." 

The seer answered, " That is an easy thing 
to learn, and I will tell thee. Whoever of the 
dead thou shalt suffer to come nigh and drink 
of the blood will speak the truth, but those 
whom thou dost forbid to taste of the blood 
will silently withdraw." 

So speaking, the spirit of the mighty Prince 
Tiresias went back within the house of Hades. 
Ulysses waited until his mother drew nigh 
again and drank of the dark blood. At once 
she knew him, and in piteous tones she said : 
" How dost thou come, my child, a living man, 
into this place of darkness ? Grievous is the 
sight of these things to the living, for between 
us and you are great rivers and dreadful 
streams. Hast thou come hither on thy way 
from Troy, a weary wanderer with thy ship 
and friends ? And hast thou not yet been in 
Ithaca, nor seen thy wife in thy halls ?" 

Then his mother told him of his home ; how 
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his dear wife was true to him, and louged for 
his return ; how Telemachus, his son, rules his 
household like a prince ; how his old father 
dwells in the fields grieving for his absent 
son ; and how, in sorrow for his absence, she, 
his mother, had mourned her life away and 
died. 

As she thus spake, Ulysses, moved with the 
memory of her love, would have taken her in 
his arms and clasped her to his bosom in a 
warm embrace. Thrice he sprang toward 
her to embrace her, and thrice she flitted from 
his hands like a shadow or a dream. Then, 
with sorrowing heart, he said : " Mother mine, 
why wilt thou not keep thy place that I may 
clasp thee, so that here in Pluto's realms we 
might soothe our sorrows in each other's 
arms ? Hath the mighty Proserpine, the 
queen of Hades, sent but an empty shade to 
meet me here, that I might only grieve and 
sigh the more ?" 

She answered : *' My son, think not that 
Jove's daughter, Proserpine, deceives thee ; but 
it is ever thus with mortals when they die. i 
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No more the sinews bind the bones and flesh 
together when once the life departs. For like 
a dream the soul flies forth and hovers near, 
and flits about from place to place. But now 
haste thee to the light again, and mark what 
I have said, that hereafter thou mayst tell it 
to thy wife." 

As Ulysses thus talked with his mother, 
the wives and daughters of the heroes of olden 
time flocked around him. He let them taste 
the blood one by one, and then they told him 
many things that they had done — a wondrous 
tale which we cannot here relate. 

Now when Proserpine had called away the 
spirits of the women folk, then came the soul 
of Agamemnon, with the spirits of those who 
had died with him. As soon as he had drunk 
the dark blood he wept aloud, and stretched 
forth his hands, longing to clasp his friend once 
more. 

At sight of him Ulysses wept, and said, 
" Most renowned Agamemnon, why art thou 
here in the land of shades ? By what doom 
wast thou slain ?" 
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Then x\gaiiiemiion told him how his cousin 
^gisthus, during his absence, had won the 
affections of his wife, Clytemnestra ; and how 
they together had slain him at a banquet 
which they had given him, as if to celebrate 
his return; and how Clytemnestra had also 
slain the beautiful Cassandra, daughter of 
Priam, whom he had taken home a captive with 
him. " That shameless one," he said, " turned 
her back upon me when I was slain, and had 
not the heart to draw my eyelids down with 
her fingers, nor to close my mouth." 

Ulysses listened to the story with a sad heart, 
and answering, said, " Truly hath Jove sent 
sorrow to the house of Atreus through the 
counsels of woman. For Helen's sake so many 
warriors fell, and now her sister, the false 
Clytemnestra, hath wrought treason against 
thee." 

** There is no faith in woman," Agamemnon 
replied ; " and I advise thee to put thy ship to ^ 
land in secret on the shore of thy dear country. 
Never, henceforth, be gentle even to thy wife, 
nor show her all thy counsel. Yet at her hand 
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thou shalt never find death, for Penelope is 
discreet and prudent in all her ways." 

Agamemnon then inquired whether Ulysses 
knew anything about his son, Orestes, who 
had escaped being murdered with him ; but 
Ulysses could not tell him whether his son 
was alive or dead. 

As the twain thus talked, the spirits of Achil- 
les, Patroclus, Antilochus, and Ajax came 
near and stood before them. Addressing him, 
Achilles said, " How is it, Ulysses, that thou 
hast found courage to descend to Hades where 
the bodiless forms of the dead abide ?" 

Ulysses answered that he came to ask coun- 
sel of Tiresias if haply he might tell him 
how he could reach his home. ** I have not 
trod my native shore," he said, " for I meet 
misfortune everywhere. While as for thee, 
Achilles, no man lived before thy time so for- 
tunate as thou, nor will any live hereafter. And 
now thou art a great prince among the dead." 

But Achilles replied, "Speak not to me thus 
of death, Ulysses. Rather would I live as a 
hireling on earth than reign here over all who 
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have gone down to death. But tell me of my 
noble father, whether the Myrmidons still 
honor him, or do they now hold him in slight 
esteem since he is old and I am no longer 
there to give him aid. Could I come once 
more to life, I would be a terror to the men 
who do him despite and rob him of his honor.'' 

To this Ulysses replied that he could give 
him no tidings of his father, but could tell him 
ofthe brave deeds ofhis noble son, Neoptolemus. 
So he told him how bravely his son had fought 
before Troy, and helped to take the city by 
means of the wooden horse; and how after they 
had sacked the city he embarked for his home 
with a noble prize, honored by them all. 

As he thus spoke, the spirit of Achilles, fleet 
of foot, passed with great strides over the 
meadows of Asphodel, well pleased to hear 
the story of his son's renown. The other spirits 
still stood sorrowing, and each one asked of 
those who were dear to them. The soul of 
Ajax alone stood apart, being still angry for 
the victory that Ulysses had won over him in 
securing the prize of Achilles' arms. 
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Ulysses spoke softly to him, hoping to 
soothe his wounded pride, saying, " O Ajax, 
will thou not forget thy wrath against me 
caused by those accursed arms ? The gods have 
made them fatal to the Greeks ; for then, our 
tower of strength didst fall, and .we mourned 
for thee as we did for Achilles. And now, I 
pray thee, come hither and hear my voice and 
master thy proud spirit, and banish thy wrath 
against me." 

Ajax answered not a word, but moved away 
to Erebus with the other spirits of the dead as 
they departed. Ulysses would have spoken to 
him further and tried to draw some words from 
him ; but other spirits were about him whom he 
wished to see. 

As Ulysses stood looking through the wide 
domains of Hades, he saw many other things, 
such as the judging of the dead and the punish- 
ment of the wicked. There sat Minos, the 
glorious son of Jove, wielding a golden 
sceptre, and giving sentence from his throne 
to the dead, as they gathered around him wait- 
ing for their doom. 
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There also be saw the huge Orion driving 
the savage beasts which he had slain, across 
a meadow green with asphodel. Near by lay 
Tityus, the son of earth, with two vultures 
gnawing at his liver and plucking their beaks 
into his flesh, thus punished for a grievous in- 
sult to Latona, the wife of Jove. 

And next he saw Tantalus, standing in a 
lake that reached up to his chin, a constant 
prey to thirst. As often as he bowed his aged 
head to take the water into his mouth, it was 
drawn away and sank into the earth around 
his feet. Above his head drooped the branches 
of lofty trees hung with fruit, — pears, apples, 
pomegranates, and luscious figs ; but when he 
put forth his hands to pluck them from their 
stems, the wind arose and whirled them far 
away among the clouds. 

There he also beheld the shade of Sisyphus 
amid his sufferings. With both his hands he 
rolled a huge stone up a hill, leaning against 
it with all his force ; but when he reached the 
top ere he could roll the stone beyond the 
crest, the weight would drive him down again 
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to the bottom. And thus he toiled forever, 
rolling the stone continually to the top and 
then being forced again to the bottom. 

And now as he waited to see some of the 
heroes of old, there flocked around him with 
a mighty noise the innumerable nations of the 
dead. Ulysses grew pale with fright, lest the 
stem Proserpine might send him, from the 
halls of Pluto, the head of the Gorgon, that 
dread monster of the land of Hades. 

So hastening to his ship, he bade the men 
embark and cast the hawsers loose, and taking 
their seats upon the benches, they started on 
their voyage to return. 

Through the ocean stream they went by 
means of their oars and favoring gales, and 
entering the waves of the wide sea, they soon 
came again to the island of Circe. There they 
landed, and drawing their galley up the 
beach, they stepped ashore and lying down to 
sleep beside the sea, awaited the advent of the 
early dawn. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SIRENS AND SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 

A S soon as the early dawn shone forth, 
Ulysses sent some of his companions to 
the palace of Circe to bring the dead body of 
Elphenor. Others of them went to gather 
wood to bum the body, as was their custom 
with the dead. When the body had been 
burned, they gathered up the ashes and buried 
them where a jutting headland runs far out 
into the sea. Over his grave they reared a 
high column, and on its top they placed the 
oar of their dead comrade. 

The goddess Circe knew of their return from 
the regions of the dead, and was glad to wel- 
come them again. She attired herself in haste, 
and, with her handmaidens bearing meat and 
wine, came quickly to the shore. Standing in 
their midst, she said, "Ye daring men, who 
have come forth alive from the domain of 
Pluto, I bring ye food and wine that ye may 
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hold a feast today. To-morrow ye may sail 
agaiu, and I will show you the way and tell 
you of its dangers, so that ye may know how 
to escape them." 

So saying, she made them all sit down to 
the banquet she had prepared for them. 
Weary and hungry from their journey, they 
sat the livelong day feasting on the flesh 
and drinking the fragrant wine. When the 
evening came they all lay down to rest beside 
their ship. Then Circe came and took Ulysses 
by the hand and led him apart from his com- 
panions, and after he was seated she laid her- 
self at his feet and bade him tell her of his 
visit to the regions of the dead. So he told 
her all that he had seen and heard in the land 
of shadows. 

Circe listened to the story with rapt inter- 
est, and, when it was finished, said, **Thus far 
everything is well, and now I will tell thee 
what will still befall thee on thy voyage home. 
First, you will come to where the Sirens dwell 
who throw a spell on all who pass that way. 
Whoever hears their voices will lose all wish 
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of home or wife or children. They sit in a 
green field, charming with mellow notes all 
who come near them, while beside them lie 
heaps of bones of men who have yielded to 
their spell. 

"And now I charge thee," she said, " to fill 
the ears of thy companions with wax, so that 
they may not hear their voices, and let thy 
people bind thee hand and foot against the mast, 
and thus thou mayst hear the song unharmed. 
And do thou bid thy companions not to hearken 
to thy voice when thou shalt pray them to be 
freed, but rather that they bind thee more 
tightly still. Thus may you pass the Sirens 
by in safety." 

"But this peril being passed," she said, 
" there lie others in thy path which thou must 
choose for thyself. There are two ways which 
I will tell thee of along the course that thou 
must sail. On one side there is a pile of beet- 
ling rocks, against which a great wave ever 
roars ; these are called the Wanderers by the 
blessed gods. Through these rocks not even 
the birds of the air ever fly in safety, and no 
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ship has ever passed between them, except the 
ship Argo on her voyage from ^aeta; and 
even this the wave would have cast upon the 
rocks but Juno, in her love for Jason, guided 
it safely through. 

'' By the other way, thou must go through 
the strait where stand two great rocks, one on 
either hand. In one rock dwells Scylla, in a 
cave so high above the sea that an archer 
could not reach it with his arrow. A horrible 
monster is she; with twelve unshapely feet 
and six long necks, and on each neck a head 
with three rows of black teeth. Her body 
lies within the cave, but her heads are with- 
out, swooping down and fishing for sea-dogs 
or dolphins, or even a great whale, if such 
should chance to come that way. So think 
not, Ulysses, to pass by her unharmed, or 
without the loss of some of thy companions.'' 

" The other rock," she continued, '' lies 
lower, and is more flat, with a wild fig tree 
growing on its top. Beneath this rock the 
mighty Charybdis sucks down the water three 
times a day, and spurts it forth again. Be thou 
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not near it when she draws it in, for even Nep- 
tune himself could not save thee then, but 
choose rather to pass near Scylla's rock, for it 
were better to lose six of thy companions than 
that all should perish." 

Ulysses listened to these words, thinking 
all the while how he might avert the threat- 
ened danger. At length he said, "I pray 
thee, goddess, tell me true, is there no way 
by which I can escape from Charybdis and 
defend my companions from the attacks of 
Scylla ?" 

But Circe answered, "Nay, for she is not of 
mortal birth, and thou must yield to the death- 
less gods. Against this fierce goddess there 
is no defense, the only way is flight. Pass by 
the place with all thy speed, and call on Cra- 
tais, the mother of Scylla, that she may keep 
her from darting forth upon thee the second 
time. Thus mayest thou pass by with the 
least harm." 

"And after you have passed by Scylla," she 
said, " you will come to the island of Trina- 
cria, where the kine and sheep of the Sun are 
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feeding on the rich pastures. These kine and 
sheep are of immortal birth, and are tended 
by two heavenly nymphs with golden tresses. 
If you do these flocks no harm ye will all 
come safe to Ithaca at last, but if any harm 
come to them I foretell ruin to the ship and all 
the crew. And if thou thyself shouldst es- 
cape, thou wilt reach thy home after many 
days with all thy comrades lost." 

As Circe thus talked to Ul3^sses, pointing 
out the dangers of the way, the golden morn- 
ing came and shone over all the earth. Then 
the glorious goddess left him and took her 
way into the isle, while Ulysses went to his 
ship and bade his men make ready to depart. 
As thej' started from the shore the goddess 
sent a favoring breeze that filled their sails 
and bore them swiftly on their way. 

As they sped along Ulysses told his com- 
rades all that Circe had explained to him about 
their voyage home. *^And first," he said, 
*'she bade us beware of the voices of the 
Sirens, telling me that I alone should listen 
to their song. So bind me upright to the 
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mast, and make the bonds still tighter when I 
bid you set me free. And I will fill your ears 
so that ye may not hear their bewitching 
strain." 

Meanwhile the good ship was drawing near 
the island where the Sirens dwell. The breeze 
grew less and less, and at length died away to 
a calm. So they furled the sails and laid 
them in the vessel's hold, and then took up 
their oars to row. Now underneath the row- 
ers' benches lay a great cake of wax. Ulysses 
finding it, cleft it in pieces with his sword, 
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and kneaded it in the sun to make it soft. 
With this he filled the ears of all his men so 
that they could not hear the Sirens' voices. 
Then his companions rose and bound him up- 
right to the mast, and taking to their oars 
again still rowed on. 

When the vessel came within the sound of 
a man's voice from the island, the Sirens espied 
it, and began to sing in sweet voices their be- 
witching song : 

** Hither, Ulysses, great Achaian name, 

Turn thy swift keel and listen to our lay ; 
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Since never pilgrim near these regions came, 
In black ship on the azure field astray, 
But heard our sweet voice ere he sailed away, 

And in his joy passed on with ampler mind. 
We know what labors were in ancient day. 

Wrought in wide Troia, as the gods assigned ; 

We know fi"om land to land all toils of all mankind.'* 

Ulysses listened to the magic strain, and 
felt its witching spell. With nodding head 
and many a frown he bade his comrades un- 
bind him from the mast, but they bent to 
their oars and rowed the faster, while Euryl- 
oclius and Perimedes went to him and bound 
him still more securely. But when the strain 
had died away in the distance, they took the 
wax from their ears and unbound the cords 
from Ulysses and set him free. Thus haply 
they escaped the first danger that Circe had 
described to them. 

But so soon as they had passed by the isle, 
they saw in the distance a mist and a great 
wave, and heard a loud roaring of the sea. So 
dreadful was the sound that the oars dropped 
from the rowers' hands for fear. But Ulysses 
told them to be of good heart, for that by his 
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counsel they had escaped other dangers that 
had threatened them, and he would try to save 
them from this. He bade the rowers to pull 
with all their might, and charged the helms- 
man to steer the ship away from the smoke 
and cloud and keep close to the cliflf, lest it 
should shoot oflF suddenly to the other side and 
all be wrecked. 

So his men fell to their oars, and the helms- 
man steered as he was bidden. Ulysses had 
said nothing to them of Scylla, for fear they 
should lose heart and leave their oars, and 
hide themselves in the hold of the ship. 
Then, heedless of Circe's counsel, Ulysses put 
on his armor and took a spear in each hand 
and stood upon the prow thinking to see 
Scylla before she could do them any harm. 
But he could not spy her though he looked 
till his eyes were weary with watching. 

They had now reached the strait and were 
sailing through it with great fear. On one 
side Charybdis was sucking in the water 
with a terrible noise, and then belching it 
forth so that it would seethe up through the 
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rocks, while the spray would fly far upward 
and fall on the top of either cliflf. Then as 
she sucked it in again, it whirled and roared 
within the abyss ; while far below the bottom 
of blue sand was seen. As they looked within 
the gulf, the crew grew pale with fear and 
thought their end had come. 

While they were gazing thus with trembling 
hearts on the rush and swirl of the water, lo, 
from the other side came down the six long 
necks of Scylla and caught six of the crew and 
drew them from the ship. The monster raised 
them high up the cliff and there devoured 
them at the cavern's mouth, they all the time 
stretching out their hands toward Ulysses 
and calling to him with piercing cries. 

Ulysses saw them torn away and heard their 
helpless cries to him for aid ; and never, he 
said in after days, did he behold so piteous a 
sight. 

Escaping thus the rocks and the dread 
Scylla and Charybdis, they came soon after to 
the fair island of the Sun, where grazed the 
goodly kine and fat sheep of the god. Even 
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while they were yet at sea they had heard the 
lowing of the cattle and the bleating of the 
sheep. Ulysses remembered the warnings 
of Circe and Tiresias that he should shun 
the island of the Sun-god ; so he said to his 
companions, 

*' Let us pass this island by, for so the god- 
dess earnestly advised. There, she said, we 
will find the greatest evil that has yet befallen 
us. So bend to your oars and drive our good 
ship past this isle." 

But so stricken were they in their hearts 
that they would not hearken to Ulysses. 
Eurylochus answered him in bitter words, say- 
ing, " Thou art very strong, Ulysses, and thy 
limbs are never weary ; but we are worn out 
with toil. Let us stop on shore and prepare 
our evening meal and have a good night's rest ; 
and then to-morrow we will sail again." 

All the company gave their assent to Euryl- 
ochus' words, and were minded to stay upon 
the island over night. Ulysses sought to dis- 
suade them from their purpose, believing that 
some god was enticing them to an evil end ; 
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but they would not hearken to his words. So 
he made them swear a solemn oath that they 
would not touch one of the flocks of kine or 
sheep that were on the island, but content 
themselves with the food that Circe had given 
them. 

Then they pulled their ship ashore and pre- 
pared their evening meal. After it was eaten 
they mourned awhile for their companions 
whom Scylla had snatched from their ship, 
and then lay down upon the shore and took 
their rest in sleep. Now about the third 
hour of the night a great storm arose, shroud- 
ing all the land and sea in mist and clouds. 
So in the morning, not daring to resume their 
voyage, they drew their boat up on the beach 
and within a hollow cave where wood-nymphs 
had been wont to dance. This storm abated 
not for a whole month, and soon their store of 
meat and drink was spent. Then, being sorely 
pressed with hunger, they roamed about the 
island with barbed hooks, catching birds or 
fish for food. One day Ulysses withdrew him- 
self into a secret place to supplicate the gods, 
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if haply one of them might reveal to him the 
way of his return. While praying there his 
eyes grew heavy and he fell asleep. 

While Ulysses was thus sleeping, Eurylo- 
chus spoke to his comrades of their suflFerings, 
and with evil counsel persuaded them to dis- 
obey their leader and appease their hunger by 
slaying some of the cattle of the Sun which 
grazed around them. " To die of hunger," he 
said, " is the most pitiful of all deaths. Let us 
slay some of these kine and offer sacrifices 
to the gods, and they may hear us. If not, 
rather would I die with one gulp at the wave 
than pine to death by famine." 

To this they all agreed, and forthwith went 
and drove oflf the best of the kine that they 
could find, and slaying them made an oflFering 
to the gods, promising to build an altar to the 
Sun when they came to their own land. Then 
they began to eat and satisfy their hunger. ' 
But as they ate, the anger of the god was seen, 
for the skins moved and crawled and the meat 
bellowed as it was roasting on the spits, and 
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there was a sound of lowing as of kine, as they 
ate it. 

The Sun-god was very wroth, and made 
complaint to Jove, and even threatened, if 
atonement was not made, that he would cease 
to shine upon the world, and go down to the 
la,nd of darkness and shine among the dead. 
But Jove replied, " Shine on amid the deathless 
gods and among mortal men, and I will smite 
the swift ship of these men with a bolt of fire, 
and cleave it in pieces in the midst of the 
deep." 

Meanwhile Ulysses awoke and started for 
the ship. As he drew near the shore, the 
sweet savor of meat came all about him, and 
he groaned in spirit and cried out to the blessed 
gods. When he reached the ship, he rebuked 
his companions one by one ; but there was 
now no remedy, for the cattle were dead and 
' gone. So for six days they thus feasted on 
the kine, and on the seventh the wind ceased 
to blow and they launched their ship and 
started on their way. 
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They sailed for many hours until the land 
was out of sight and nothing could be seen 
around them but the sea and sky. Then a 
thick cloud, sent by Jove, came gathering 
around the ship, shutting out the sky so that 
they did not know which way to sail. Soon 
after this a furious gale arose. So fierce it was 
that it snapped the ropes that held the mast 
which fell upon the deck, crushing the pilot's 
head. And then a thunderbolt, sent by Jove, 
struck the ship, and filled the hold with 
sulphur, and threw the rowers out into the 
sea. Around the ship they floated like sea 
gulls for awhile, and then sank beneath the 
wave to rise no more. 

Ulysses still kept in the ship, pacing back 
and forth upon the deck. The tempest raged 
and roared around him, and at length knocked 
the sides and keel asunder. Seizing the mast 
and keel, he lashed them together and took 
his seat upon the raft, and was borne along by 
the winds. All night long he thus rode, 
tossed upon the waves ; and in the morning 
found that he was drawing near again to the 
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dreadful Charybdis. It so chanced that just 
then Charybdis was sucking in the water, and 
the raft was caught in the fatal current. But 
Ulysses, spying a wild fig tree above him, 
caught hold of it, while his raft was drawn 
within the whirl. All day long he clung to 
the tree like a bat, waiting till the raft should 
come forth again from the abyss. At eventide 
it came, and as it rushed up from the watery 
chasm, he let go his hold and dropped upon 
the raft, sitting astride it. Then rowing with 
his hands, he escaped from the whirling flood. 

For nine whole days Ulysses thus floated 
on his raft. On the tenth day he came near 
the island of Ogygia, where dwelt Calypso, a 
beautiful sea-nymph goddess, with braided 
hair. 

Faint and nearly dead, he was cast upon 
the shore. As he lay there, the fair-haired 
goddess. Calypso, saw him and took pity on 
him, and led him to her home. As he told her 
all the story of his sorrows, her heart was 
touched with pity, and erewhile her pity 
changed to love, and she longed to have him 
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for her lord. For many years she held him 
an unwilling lover, promising that he should 
know neither age nor death if he would take 
her as his bride. But his heart was ever pin- 
ing for his home and wife and child, and he 
spent his weary days longing to see his native 
land once more. 
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His son Telemaclius was growing np to man- 
hood, and, with the hopeful spirit of youth, 
kept a constant watch for his father's return. 
But the most constant of all in her love and 
hope was his faithful wife, the beautiful 
Penelope. 

Penelope was one of the loveliest women in 
the land of Greece. She was the daughter of 
a Spartan prince, named Icarus. Ulysses had 
won her young heart over many other princes 
who had sought her in marriage. Her father, 
when the time came for her to leave his home, 
was very loth to part with her, and even tried 
to persuade her to remain. Ulysses, with a 
generous heart, gave Penelope her choice to 
go with him or stay with her father. Penelope 
made no reply, but modestly dropped her veil 
before her face, thus showing her preference 
for her lover. Icarus urged her no further to 
remain with him ; but when she was gone he 
erected a statue to Modesty on the spot where 
they parted. 

Ulysses and Penelope had enjoyed their 
home for little more than a year when the 
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Trojan war broke out, aud Ulysses left hei 
with her young son Telemachus in her arms. 
Sad was the parting with her lord, who 
was very loth to leave her; but sweet and 
tender were the thoughts with which she 
awaited his return. When it was seen that 
his coming was so long delayed, and it grew 
doubtful whether he would ever return, Pene- 
lope began to be importuned by numerous 
suitors to become their wife. All the young 
nobles of Ithaca and the adjacent islands 
flocked to the palace to seek the hand of one 
whom they considered a widowed queen. It 
was to no purpose that she professed her own 
belief that Ulysses still survived and would 
return ; she had no proof of it, and the suitors 
demanded that in accordance with the custom 
of the country, she should make her choice of 
some one of them to take the hero's place as 
sovereign of the island. 

True to her constant heart, she sought by 
every art she could invent to put them oflF, still 
hoping for her lord's return. One of her de- 
vices for delay was the weaving of a robe for 
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the funeral canopy of Laertes, her husband's 
father, pledging herself to make her choice 
among the suitors as soon as this robe was 
finished. All day long she would work upon 
the robe ; but in the night she would undo 
the work of the day. From this arose the 
famous ^^ Penelope's robe," which is a proverb- 
ial expression for anything which is per- 
petually doing but is never done. 

As time passed by, these suitors became 
more and more importunate and distasteful. 
They made their home in her palace, subsist- 
ing on her goods and lording it over her people 
as if they were the rightful owners thereof. 
J^elemachus, her son, was still too young to 
assert his rights as master of the house, either 
in his own or his mother's behalf. And thus 
things were in an evil state at home, while 
Ulysses was detained in a far-distant isle by 
the fair goddess Calypso. 

All the gods and goddesses on Olympus, 
except Neptune, pitied Ulysses and wished 
that he might return to his home. Pallas, 
whose favorite he was, and who had aided him 
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SO many times at tlie siege of Troy, still kept 
counselling in her heart how she might bring 
him safe to his native land. One day when 
the gods were in council on high Olympus 
and Neptune was absent, Pallas reminded the 
father of the gods of the hard fate of Ulysses, 
who was detained on the enchanted island by 
the goddess Calypso. 

Jupiter listened to her words, and remember- 
ing all the wise and valiant deeds of Ulysses 
and his reverence for the gods, said that he 
must be detained no longer from his home. 
" If all the gods are of one accord," he said, 
'' Neptune must give up his wrath against 
Ulysses, for it were vain for him to strive alone 
against all the immortal gods." 

Then said Pallas, *^ Do thou send Hermes, 
thy messenger, to Calypso to tell her that she 
must let Ulysses depart ; and I will go to 
Ithaca to Telemachus, his son, and bid him 
go search for his father ; for indeed it is but 
seemly that he should do so now that he has 
come to man's estate. And I will be his guide 
and aid him in the search." 
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So Speaking she bound beneath her feet her 
golden sandals by which she flies swift as the 
wind over land and sea, and took in her hand a 
mighty spear tipped with brass. Then down 
she came from the Olympian heights and 
lighted upon the shores of Ithaca and taking 
upon herself the form of Mentor, the captain 
of the Taphians, went and stood at the doors 
of the palace of Ulysses. 

There she saw the suitors of Penelope beguil- 
ing their time with a game of draughts, and 
sitting around on the skins of beeves which 
they had slaughtered. They had their serv- 
ants with them, some of whom were mixing 
wine in water, and some were clearing the 
tables with soft sponges, while others were 
carving the meat. 

Telemachus sat apart among the crowd ot 
suitors, sad at heart, thinking of his illustrious 
father and longing for him to come and scatter 
these lordly wooers and regain the rule over 
his household. As he thus sat and mused, he 
raised his eyes and saw Pallas standing at the 
door ; and straightway he arose and went to 
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the outer porch, for he thought it wrong to keep 
a stranger waiting at his gates. Taking her 
by the hand he said, 

" Hail, stranger, thou art truly welcome here. 
First come in and share our feast, and refresh 
thyself, and then thou shall tell us what we 
can do for thee." 

Therewith he led her into the hall, set her 
spear against a tall pillar within a polished 
spear-stand, and seating her on a richly carven 
chair, spread a linen cloth under it and placed 
thereon a footstool for her feet. Then he drew 
a chair near her for himself, apart from the 
wooers, so that his guest might not be dis- 
quieted by their noise, and also that he might 
ask her if she had any tidings of his absent 
father. 

The haughty suitors soon came in and took 
their places, ready for their morning meal. 
Their henchmen poured water on their hands 
for them to wash, and maid-servants piled 
wheaten bread by them in baskets, and pages 
filled their bowls with wine. When they had 
finished their feast, they called for songs and 
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dances, as was the custom of the times. So 
a herald brought a shapely harp and placed 
it in the hands of a minstrel, who struck the 
chords as a prelude to his lay, and then began 
his song. 

Meanwhile Telemachus, holding his head 
close to Pallas so that the suitors could not 
hear him, told her about these haughty suitors 
who were lording it here in these halls against 
his will ; that his father had been absent many 
years, and all hope of his return was gone. 
He then inquired who she was, and upon what 
ship she had come to Ithaca, and whether she 
had ever heard any news of his father Ulysses. 

The goddess replied that she was Mentor, 
son of the wise Anchialus, and ruler of the 
Taphians, who were friends of his father. " I 
am come," she said, " because I heard thy 
father hath returned ; but I am now certain 
that the gods delay his journey thither. I 
am sure he is not dead, but is detained 
in some sea-girt isle against his will, and 
that it will not be many days before he will 
return." 
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Pallas then inquired what was the reason of 
the large company assembled here. Telema- 
chus replied that his home was suflFering on 
account of his father's absence ; that these 
chiefs had come here to woo his mother, and 
from day to day consumed his substance. 
" My mother," he said, " rejects not finally their 
hateful suit, nor has she the heart to end it by 
marriage. And thus they waste my heritage 
and will, no doubt, soon seek my life." 

Pallas told him in reply that he was surely 
in great need of his father to come and lay 
hands on these shameless suitors. ** Were he 
here," she said, ** short would be their lives and 
bitter their marriage banquet. But let me 
counsel thee what it is best for thee to do. 
When the morrow comes, call them all to- 
gether and command them to depart to their 
homes. Then man thy best ship, and with 
twenty rowers go forth to seek news of thy 
absent father. And shouldst thou find that 
he is dead, return to thy native land and pile 
high his mound with burial rites, and let thy 
mother wed again. And then drive this 
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suitor crew from thy palace. No longer 
shouldst thou act as if thou wert a child." 

Thus saying, Pallas went her way, promis- 
ing to call again on her return from the place 
to which, she said, her vessel was bound. But 
she had filled the heart of Telemachus with 
strength and courage, and set him thinking 
more of his absent father than before. He 
had talked with a goddess, his spirit had felt a 
touch divine, and now he had the feelings of 
a god-like man. 

Thus feeling he walked among the suitors 
with a prouder step and a nobler mein. They 
were sitting in the hall, listening to the bard, 
who was singing the sad story of the return 
of the Greeks from Troy. From her upper 
chamber above the hall, Penelope caught the 
tender strain, and her heart was touched to 
sadness. Rising from her couch and taking- 
two handmaidens with her, she came softly 
down the stairs into the hall. When she 
reached the threshold of the hall where they 
were sitting, holding a delicate veil before her 
face, she bade the minstrel, with a gush of 
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tears, to sing some other strain, as this one 
was breaking her heart in reminding her of 
her absent lord. 

Telemachus, turning to his mother, in kind 
yet firm words, said, " Mother mine, let the 
bard sing what he will. Remember that not 
only is Ulysses cut oflF from his return, but 
many others with him. And now withdraw 
to thy chamber and attend to thy household 
tasks, the loom and distaflf, and bid thy maid- 
ens speed their work. Remember that it be- 
longs to men to speak words that are befitting 
at a feast, and most of all to me, for I am lord 
of this house." 

Penelope in amaze at these words and at 
this sudden change in Telemachus, withdrew 
from the hall ; but laid up the wise saying of 
her son in her heart. When she reached her 
chamber she sat among her women, bewailing 
her beloved spouse, and wept until the blue- 
eyed Pallas cast sweet sleep upon her eyelids. 

Meanwhile the suitors revelled in the palace 
halls. Then Telemachus arose and said, ** Let 
us feast now and make merry ; but let there 
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be no brawliug, for it is not fitting after lis- 
tening to such a sweet lay of the min- 
strel. And ill the morning I wish you all to 
meet me that I may give you warning to de- 
part from my palace and seek your feasts else- 
where, at your own charge. But if it seems to 
you the better way to plunder one man's goods, 
go on to waste my substance, and I will call on 
the immortal gods to aid me and avenge my 
wrongs." 

The suitors sat astonished at these words, 
biting their lips in silence. At length Antin- 
ous, the boldest of them all, spoke up, saying, 
" Most assuredly, Telemachus, the gods have 
taught thee how to frame grand sentences and 
speak in lordly speech. Never I think will 
Jove make you king over sea-girt Ithaca, even 
though the isle is thine by right of birth." 

Telemachus replied, ** I would willingly ac- 
cept the kingly station if conferred by Jove, 
for it is no ill thing to be a king. However 
there are many other princes within the bounds 
of our sea-girt isle, and some of them will surely 
have this kingship, since Ulysses is dead. But 
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as for me, I will be lord over my own house 
and over my own servants." 

Eurymaclius, another suitor, answered, 
" Who is to be king of Ithaca lies in the 
lap of the gods ; but thou shalt keep thine own 
possessions and be lord in thine own house. 
But tell me, I pray thee, who the stranger is, 
and from what land he comes. Doth he bear 
some tidings of thy father, or cometh he on 
some matter of his own ?" 

Telemachus replied, " The stranger's name 
is Mentor, son of the wise Anchialus, a friend 
of my house from Taphos. At least so he 
avows himself." So spake Telemachus, but in 
his heart he knew the deathless goddess. 

So saying he left the suitors to enjoy them- 
selves with dance and song until the dusk of 
evening came upon them. Meanwhile he 
went to his couch attended by an aged dame, 
Eurycleia, bearing torches in her hand. This 
trusty dame had nursed him in his youth, and 
loved him as her own son. Opening his cham- 
ber door, he sat upon his couch and took his 
tunic oflf and gave it to the aged nurse, who 
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folded it and smoothed it and hung it on a pin 
near the jointed bedstead. Then going quickly 
forth, she pulled to the door with the silver han- 
dle, and drew the thong that pulled the bar in 
place. There all night long, wrapped in soft 
fleeces, Telemachus meditated upon the jour- 
ney that Pallas had pointed out to him. 



CHAPTER IX 

TELEMACHUS DEPARTS IN SEARCH OF HIS 

FATHER 

QOON as the early dawn was come, Telema- 
chus sent a herald to call the people of 
the city together to a council. When they 
were assembled, taking a Spear in his hand 
and accompanied by two favorite dogs, he came 
and stood in their midst. Pallas, by some 
magic art, had given him added manly grace, 
and the suitors looking at one another, mar- 
velled as he came before them. He went and 
took his father's seat, and all the elders gave 
t)lace to him as their young prince. 

When all was silent, Telemachus arose and 
said, " Men of Ithaca, I have called you to- 
gether to speak to you of the troubles which 
beset me. First, I grieve for my father who 
ruled you with a gentle sway, and whom you 
all loved ; and, besides this, there is another 
132 
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evil that hath befallen our house. The princes 
who have come as suitors to my mother devour 
my substance, and I am not able to defend 
myself against them. This is a grievous 
wrong and not to be borne any longer." 

As he thus spoke he dashed his sceptre to 
the ground, and sat down, weeping. The 
people listened to his words in silence, feeling 
deeply for him in his grief and wrongs. At 
length, Antinous, the boldest of the suitors, 
spoke up, saying, 

** Telemachus, blame us not, but blame thy 
mother, who is crafty and will not let us know 
her mind. For four years she hath now de- 
ceived us with her wiles. She set up a great 
warp for weaving, and told us she could not 
think of marriage until she had finished her 
cloth, a shroud for her husband's father Laer- 
tes ; but one of her maidens has told us that 
she unravels at night what she has woven 
through the day. And now we say, send away 
thy mother to her father, and bid her marry 
whom she will. Until this is done, we will 
not depart." 
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Telemachus answered, *^Antinous, how can 
I send away against her will, her who bore me 
and brought me up? Should I dismiss my 
mother, I must pay a large forfeit to her father 
Icarius ; and my mother's curse would rest 
upon me if I should treat her so unkindly. 
Therefore I cannnot do this thing. But ye 
must quit my halls, or I shall call upon the 
gods to avenge my wrongs.'' 

While he was thus speaking two eagles were 
seen flying side by side over the place where 
they were sitting. They wheeled about and 
clapped their wings, looking down upon the 
crowd below. Then they tore each other with 
their talons and darted away over the houses 
of the city. The people marvelled at the 
sight, believing it to be an omen of some dire 
event. Halitherses, a soothsayer, cried out, 

" Beware, ye suitors, for this omen foretells 
great trouble coming upon you. Ulysses shall 
not much longer remain away from Ithaca, 
and when he comes he will avenge his wrongs. 
I am not unused to prophesy, and what I 
3ay is truth." 
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Eurymachus, one of tlie suitors, was indig- 
nant at these words, and said, ^^ Go to thy 
house, old man, and to thy boys, and prophesy 
to them. We do not fear Telemachus, though 
glib of speech, and care not for thy empty 
oracle. We will stay and waste the estate of 
Ulysses until his wife decides in favor of one 
of us.'' 

Telemachus then made known his purpose 
to the suitors, and asked that they would give 
him a ship and twenty rowers that he might 
go to Pylos and Sparta to inquire for his 
father. " Should I learn that he is still alive 
and may return," he said, "I will wait for 
him another year. But should I hear that 
he is dead, I will return and rear his monu- 
ment, and then give my mother to another 
spouse." 

The suitors would not listen to his purpose, 
and so he dismissed the assembly. The people 
departed to their homes, while the suitors 
gathered at the palace of Ulysses. Telemachus 
then went down to the seashore and prayed to 
Pallas that she would help him. While he 
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prayed, lo, Pallas stood by him in the form of 
Mentor, a noble looking young prince. Ad- 
dressing him, she said: 

** Telemachus, thou shalt not henceforth 
lack valor or wisdom, but be like a true son of 
Ulysses and Penelope. Therefore I have good 
hopes that this journey of which thou speakest 
will not be in vain. Go therefore among the 
suitors and talk with them as heretofore, and 
get ready meal and wine for a voyage. I will 
find a ship for thee and gather men who will 
gladly accompany thee." 

Thus assured by Mentor, Telemachus re- 
turned to the palace. Antinous, laughing, came 
to meet him and caught him by the hand and 
said, " Eat and drink with us, Telemachus, and 
we will find a ship and rowers for thee, and 
thou mayst go where thou wilt to inquire for 
thy illustrious father." 

But Telemachus answered, ** Thinkest thou 
that I could eat and drink with you who so 
shamefully waste my substance ? I will rather 
seek vengeance against you ; and if ye deny 
me a ship, I will find one elsewhere." So 
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Speaking he dragged his hand from the hand 
of Antinous. 

The rest of the suitors scoflfed at him and 
flung at him bitter taunts ; and one of them, re- 
viling him, said, "Now will Telemachus go and 
seek help against us from Pylos or Sparta, or 
may be he will put poison in our cups and so 
destroy us." 

And another said, ** Who knows but, sailing 
in his bark, he too may perish as his father 
did. Then we can divide his goods, and give 
his palace to his mother, and to him who takes 
her for his wife." 

So they spake, mocking and reviling him. 
Meanwhile Telemachus went down into the 
vaulted chamber of his father in which were 
kept his treasures. There were many casks 
of wine and stores of gold and bronze and 
clothing and olive oil in plenty. Of all these 
things the prudent housekeeper, Eurycleia,had 
the care. 

Telemachus called her to the chamber and 
said to her, ** Mother, make ready for me 
twenty jars of wine, not the best but that 
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which IS next to it, and twenty measures of 
barley-meal. Get all these things together, 
and I can take them at evening when my 
mother is asleep ; for I am bound for Pylos 
and Sparta, to try if I can hear some tidings of 
my father." 

The faithful nurse, as she heard these 
words, began to weep, and said, ** What, dear 
child, has put such a thought into thy mind ? 
Why shouldst thou, an only son and well- 
beloved, think of traveling over distant lands. 
Thy father has perished in a foreign land, and 
when thou art gone, men will plot to take thy 
life and share thy wealth. It were better far 
for thee to abide at home." 

Telemachus replied, " It is at the bidding of 
a god that I go. But swear to me that thou 
wilt not let my mother know of my intent 
until eleven or twelve days are passed, unless 
perchance she should miss me and inquire for 
me." The old nurse gave her promise with 
an oath ; and then made ready the wine and 
barley, as he had bidden. 
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Meanwhile Pallas, in the likeness of Te- 
lemachus, went through the city and loaned a 
ship and gathered a willing crew for the voy- 
age. The ship was loaned of Noemon, son of 
Phronius ; and right gladly did he lend it. 
When the evening came, Pallas drew the ship 
down into the sea, and put on board the tack- 
ling that was needed for the voyage. And lest 
the suitors should delay their start, she shed 
the dew of sleep upon their eyes, so that they 
early rose and left the hall and sought their 
places of repose. Then she came to the palace 
and called Telemachus, saying, **The rowers 
are all ready ; let us go without delay." 

So they went together and came quickly to 
the ship. The rowers were already on the 
shore ready to depart. Telemachus bade them 
follow him and led them to the house, and had 
them bring the stores which Eurycleia had 
prepared, and stow them in the hold. Then 
they loosed the hawsers and climbed on 
board, the rowers on their benches, and Pallas 
and Telemachus sitting on the stem. A west 
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wind, sent by Pallas, came singing over the 
sea ; so they raised the mast and set the sail 
and started on their way. All through the 
night and far into the dawn, the ship sped on 
before the wind, the dark sea roaring loud 
around her keel, as swiftly through the waves 
she cleft her way. 



CHAPTER X 

THE VISIT OF TELEMACHUS TO NESTOR 

T^HE sun had climbed far up the eastern sky, 
when they arrived at Pylos, the city of 
Neleus. They found the people assembled 
near the shore, doing sacrifice to Neptune, the 
dark-haired ruler of the sea. As they touched 
the strand and stepped upon the shore, they 
saw the aged Nestor and his sons, who were 
joining in the sacrifice. 

Addressing Telemachus, Pallas said, "Go 
at once to Nestor and tell him that thou art 
come seeking tidings of thy father. Ask him 
if he knows in what land he is or what fate he 
has met. He will speak the truth to thee, for 
he is very wise." 

Telemachus with diflSidence replied, " How 
shall I go and salute the aged chief, I who am 
untried in words of wisdom ? A young man 
may well feel diffident to question an elder." 

But Mentor answered him, " Thou needst 

143 
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not now feel timid or abashed, for in part thy 
mind will prompt thy speech, and in part a 
god will put words into thy mouth. For thou 
wert not born without the favor of the gods." 
So saying, Pallas led the way, while Telema- 
chus followed in her footsteps. 

As Nestor and his sons beheld the strangers 
drawing near, they came forward and took 
them by the hands and bade them be seated at 
the feast. Then they handed them the cup in 
which to drink an offering to Neptune and 
make their prayers to him for a safe return. 
He gave the cup to Pallas first, as seeming the 
elder of the two, and bade her hand it to Te- 
lemachus when she had made her prayer. 
Pallas took the cup and prayed that Nestor 
and his sons might have renown, and that 
Telemachus and she might return when they 
had accomplished that for which they came. 
Thus she prayed to Neptune, herself the while 
intending to fulfil the prayer. Then she gave 
the cup to Telemachus, who also offered up a 
prayer of like intent. 

When the feast was ended, Nestor asked 
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them who they were and whence they had 
come. Telemachus replied that they had jnst 
arrived from Ithaca; and that he had come seek- 
ing tidings of his father, Ulysses, who it was ru- 
mored had, along with Nestor his friend in 
arms, laid waste the city of Troy. " We have 
heard of all the rest," he said, "but of my 
noble father we have no news ; and we know 
not whether he has perished or is still alive." 

Nestor was glad to meet the son of his old 
comrade, and he praised Telemachus that he 
spoke so wisely, telling him that in speech and 
form he was like his honored father. Of Ulys- 
ses he spoke in words of highest praise, saying 
that there were none that could vie with him 
in wisdom, and that he also excelled in every 
kind of strategy. But where Ulysses now is, 
he could not tell ; only he had started with the 
rest to return from Troy, and to please Aga- 
memnon, had turned his galleys and gone 
back. 

The thought of Troy touched a cord of mem- 
ory in the aged hero's heart, and brought a 
pang of sorrow to his mind. He spoke of 
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those who fought and fell, and whose ashes rest 
beside the sacred shore. '* There lies," he said, 
" the valiant Ajax, and there Achilles, and there 
Patroclus, the peer of the gods in council, and 
there my own dear son, Antilochus, who ex- 
celled in speed of foot and in the fight." 

Nestor then told them all he knew of the 
returnof the other Grecian heroes. Dionied, he 
said, had come back safe to Argos, and he him- 
self to Pylos. Menelaus had also returned after 
wandering many days, and with him the fair 
Helen, his wife. Agamemnon also reached his 
home in safety ; but was basely slain by his 
false wife and his cousin ^gisthus. They had 
prepared a banquet as if to honor his return, 
and with secret guile had slain him at the 
feast. But of Ulysses no one knew anything at 
all. 

Nestor also told them how Orestes, the son 
of Agamemnon, had put to death ^gisthus, 
the slayer of his father. "Eight years after, it 
was," he said, "as Orestes came back from 
Athens, he slew him. And after he had slain 
him, he made a funeral feast over his hateful 
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mother and over the craven -^gisthus. So 
good a thing it is," he said, " that a son of the 
dead should be left to take vengeance on those 
who wrong his sire. And thou, too, my young 
friend, be valiant, that men unborn may praise 
thee." 

With this the heart of Telemachus was 
touched, and he said, ** O that the gods would 
clothe me with such strength that I might 
take revenge on the wooers of my mother, who 
wrong my father and devise against me evil 
deeds. But I fear the gods have woven for me 
no such web of fate." 

"Ah," replied the aged chief, '* if but blue- 
eyed Pallas were inclined to love thee and care 
for thee as she once did for thy noble father, 
then mightst thou most surely avenge his 
wrongs. For never yet have I seen the gods 
show forth such love as Pallas did at Troy for 
the renowned Ulysses." 

Thus all day long they talked, and when 
the evening came Pallas said she would now 
go down to the ship, and on the morrow sail 
for the land of the Cauconians to collect a debt 
which they had owed for many years. "But 
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do thou," she said, addressing Nestor, '' send 
this young man on his way with thy chariot 
and thy son to be his guide." 

So saying, Pallas started to return to the 
ship. As she withdrew she vanished suddenly 
in the guise of a sea-eagle, and amazement fell 
on all who saw it. The aged Nestor marvelled 
at the sight, and taking Telemachus by the 
hand, he said : 

" My friend, methinks that thou wilt not 
be a coward or a weakling, if in thy youth the 
gods thus follow thee to be thy guide. For 
truly this Mentor is none other than the blue- 
eyed Pallas, the daughter of Jove, and friend 
of thy honored father." 

Then he offered up a prayer to Pallas, say- 
ing, " Be gracious, heavenly queen, and vouch- 
safe a goodly fame to me, even to me and my 
sons and to my revered wife. And I in turn 
will sacrifice to thee a yearling heifer which 
never man hath yet led beneath the yoke. 
Such an one will I offer to thee, and will gild 
her horns with gold." 

He then advised Telemachus to go to Sparta 
and inquire of Menelaus, who was the latest 
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to return of all the Greeks. '' Go with thy 
ship," he said, " or if thou hast a mind to fare 
by land, I have a chariot and swift horses, and 
my sons will guide thee on the way. Ask him 
for tidings of thy honored sire ; he will not lie 
to thee, for he is very wise." 

And on the morrow Nestor held a royal 
feast in honor of the goddess Pallas, and offered 
sacrifices to win her favor. A heifer that liad 
never felt the yoke, with horns all gilt with 
gold, he offered to the goddess, that she might 
be glad at so fair an offering. 

When this was done, he bade his sons yoke 
the horses to a chariot to bear Telemachus on 
his way to Sparta. So they yoked swift horses 
to a chariot and placed therein com and wine 
and dainties, such things as princes eat. Te- 
lemachus then stepped into the car, and with 
him Peisistratus, Nestor's youngest son, who 
grasped the reins and touched tlie horses with 
his whip, and started on the way. All day 
long they journeyed, and in the evening came 
to the city of Pherae where Diodes was king. 
Here they were welcomed by the king and 
rested for the night. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE VISIT OF TELEMACHUS TO MENELAUS 

QOON as the early day shone forth, they 
yoked their horses to the car and mount- 
ing it they departed on their way. All that 
day they traveled over hill and plain, and 
reached their journey's end just as the sun was 
sinking in the west and all the ways were 
darkened. 

Thus they came to Lacedaemon, lying low 
among the caverned hills, and drove to the 
palace of king Menelaus. 

It chanced that on that day king Menelaus 
had made a great feast for his daughter, 
Hermione, the child of the fair Helen. She 
was Helen's only child, and as beautiful as a 
goddess. She was to be married to Neoptole- 
mus, the son of Achilles, to whom she had 
been promised at Troy. Menelaus had also 
taken a wife for his son, Megapenthes, born of 
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a slave woman, and was celebrating their 
nuptials at the same time. They were all 
feasting in the hall, and a minstrel was sing- 
ing to the lyre, and two dancers were whirl- 
ing in their midst. 

As Telemachus and his companion halted 
their chariot at the gate, a herald saw them 
and said to Menelaus, " Lo, here are two 
strangers, who are like the children of kings. 
Shall we loose their horses from the yoke and 
keep them here, or send them onward to some 
other host ?" 

Menelaus was wroth at these words, and 
said, " Shall we who have so often eaten of the 
bread of hospitality, send these strangers to 
another? Go and unyoke their horses, and bid 
them come into the house and feast with us." 

So the herald and his ready squires went 
forth and loosed the sweating horses from the 
car, and put them in the stalls, and tilted the 
chariot against the gateway, and led the men 
into the hall. Telemachus and his companion 
saw the splendor of the hall, amazed, for it 
gleamed with brightness like the sun. As 
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soon as they had taken the accnstomed bath, 
they sat down to their evening meal. When 
the meal was ended, Telemachus, looking 
around the hall and seeing so many rare and 
priceless things, whispered to his friend, *' See 
the gold and amber, the silver and ivory. 
Surely it is equal in splendor to the palace of 
Olympian Jove." 

Menelaus heard his words and said, " Dear 
sons, no mortal may compare with Jove ; but, 
among men their may be few who can vie 
with me in wealth and splendor. I have wan- 
dered far and got many costly things in many 
lands ; but still my heart is full of grief for 
the friends of mine who perished in Troy. I 
mourn for them all ; but most of all for the 
great Ulysses, for whether he be alive or dead, 
no man knows. His father Laertes, his con- 
stant wife Penelope, and his young son Te- 
lemachus, all are sorrowing for his sake." 

The heart of Telemachus was deeply moved 
with these words. At his father's name a tear 
fell from his eyelids to the ground, and he held 
his purple mantle before his face to hide his 
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grief. Menelaus saw it and the thought came 
to his mind who he was ; and he mused 
whether he should wait until Telemachus 
should speak of his father, or he himself 
should rather ask him of his errand. 

While he thus mused, the fair Helen, as 
beautiful as Diana, came into the hall, with 
three attendant handmaidens. One of them 
placed a couch for her to sit upon, another 
brought a mat of soft light wool, and another 
brought a silver basket trimmed with gold and 
heaped with yarn, upon which a golden distaflf 
lay. Sitting upon the chair and turning to 
her husband, she said, '* Menelaus, who are 
these strangers ? Never have I seen such like- 
ness in man or woman as this one bears to 
Ulysses, Surely this must be his son, Telem- 
achus, whom he left an infant in his mother's 
arms when ye went to Troy for my unworthy 
sake." 

Menelaus marking the likeness also, re- 
plied, " It must indeed be so, fair lady. For 
such as these were the hands and feet of 
Ulysses, and the color of his eyes and hair. 
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And even now when I made mention of Ulysses 
and spoke of what he had suffered for my 
sake, the stranger held his purple cloak before 
his face and wept." 

Peisistratus, at these words said, ^^ King 
Menelaus, thou speakest the truth. This is 
indeed the son of Ulysses, who is come to thee 
thinking that perchance thou canst help him, 
by word or deed, to find his father." 

Menelaus answered, "Then is he the son of a 
man most dear to me who suffered many things 
for my sake. I had thought to welcome him on 
his return more nobly than all the other Greeks, 
and to give him a city in this land, bringing 
him from Ithaca with his goods. Then might 
we have lived in close companionship, and 
nothing should have divided us but death. 
But, alas, these things the gods have ordered 
otherwise." 

At these words they all wept, Helen and 
Menelaus and Telemachus ; nor could Peisis- 
tratus refrain himself, for he thought of his 
brother Antilochus whom Memnon slew at 
Troy. Then the fair Helen mixed in theii 
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wine a drug, called nepenthe, to lull their pain 
and bring surcease of sorrow. So mighty is 
this drug that whosoever drinks of it, weeps not 
that day, even though father or mother die or 
though son or brother be slain. 

Placing the drug thus in their cups, Helen 
spoke to Telemachus in praise of his father. 
" It would take a long while," she said, " to tell 
all the wise and valiant deeds of Ulysses ; but 
one thing I will relate. Before the city of Troy 
had fallen, Ulysses came into the city dis- 
guised as a beggar, having laid many blows 
upon himself as if he had been shamefully en- 
treated. I saw him and knew him in his dis- 
guise and questioned him ; but he turned 
my questions aside with crafty answers. But 
when at last, I was about bathing him and 
anointing him with oil, and swore that I 
would not reveal his secret, he told me all the 
purpose of the Greeks. And after learning 
many things and slaying many of the Trojans, 
he returned to the ships. While the other 
women of Troy lamented, I was glad, for my 
heart was turned again toward my home, and 
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I deplored the evil fate that Venus had brought 
upon me." 

Menelaus added, " Thou speakest truly, 
lady. Many men have I seen, but never have 
I seen one that can compare with Ulysses. 
Well do I remember how, when I and the other 
chiefs sat within the wooden horse, thou 
camest, some god having put it into thy heart, 
and walked thrice around our hiding place, and 
called by name each one of the chiefs, likening 
thy voice in marvellous fashion to the voice of 
his wife. Then Diomed and I rose from our 
place to sally forth or answer thee from within, 
but Ulysses restrained us, so saving all the 
Greeks." 

Telemachus heard all this praise of his 
father with more of sorrow in his heart than 
joy. Sighing he said, " Yet all these things 
could not save him from death ; and alas, he 
has perished. But now it is the hour of sleep, 
so dismiss us to our beds." 

So Helen called her maids and bade them 
make ready the beds for the strangers. Forth 
from the hall the maidens went with torches. 
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and prepared the beds beneath the corridors ; 
and then the heralds came and led forth the 
guests to their resting place. 

Next morning Menelaus inquired of Telema- 
chus the object of his journey hither. Te- 
lemachus rehearsed the story of his wrongs, 
how the lordly suitors were wasting his estate, 
and said that he had come hoping that Mene- 
laus might be able to tell him something of 
his noble father. 

Menelaus was moved to anger at hearing of 
these wicked suitors, saying that it would be 
the worse for them when Ulysses returned to 
his home. He then told Telemachus a long 
tale of his adventures and all that he had 
heard of Ulysses since he parted with him at 
Troy. 

" On my way home from Troy," he said, "I 
was detained in Egypt by the gods, because I 
had not offered them due sacrifice. Here upon 
an island, called Pharos, not far from the shore, 
I tarried twenty days, the winds being con- 
trary ; and there I should have died, but that 
Idothea, daughter of old Proteus, had pity on 
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me. She found me wandering alone while my 
companions fished with hooks, for hunger 
pressed them sore. Addressing me she said, 

* Why dost thou linger on this island, and try 
to find no means to leave it when thy com- 
panions faint with the delay ?' I answered her 

* I tarry here against my will, for some god 
hinders my voyage. But tell me, for the gods 
know all things, what god keeps me here, and 
how can I reach my home ?' 

" Then she made answer, ' There is an old 
man of the sea who knows all things ; his 
name is Proteus, and he is my father. If thou 
couldst ensnare and seize him, he would tell 
thee how thou mayst return to thy home, aj^e 
and tell thee also, be it good or evil, all that 
has befallen thee.' So I asked her to tell me 
how I might lie in ambush and ensnare him, 
seeing it was hard for a mortal to master a 
god. * At noonday,' she said, * he comes to sleep 
in his caves, and his herd of seals comes with 
him. Thou must take three of thy bravest 
companions with thee, and I will hide thee 
near the spot. The old man will count his 
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seals, and then he will lie down in their midst. 
Then yon must rush upon him and try to hold 
him. He will struggle and try to escape, 
changing himself into all kinds of reptiles, and 
into water and fire. But when he shall take 
the form again in which thou sawest him lie 
down, then ye may loose him, and he will tell 
thee what thou wouldst know.' 

" The next day Idothea came bringing with 
her the skins of four seals which she had newly 
slain. She made holes in the sand of the sea, 
and bade us lie therein, throwing over us the 
skins of the seals. The smell was so strong 
that it would have made us sick, but the god- 
dess also gave us ambrosia to hold near our 
noses to protect us from the bad smell. Thus 
we lay disguised and waited patiently. At 
noon the old man came, and counted the seals 
and lay down to sleep. Then we rushed upon 
him ; while he made himself first a lion, then 
a snake, then a leopard and a boar, and after 
this water, and then a tree in leaf. But still 
we held him fast ; until at last he yielded and 
asked me what I wished to know. Then I told 
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him that I sought to learu about my journey 
home. To this he said that I must first re- 
turn across the sea to Egypt, and make due 
offerings to the gods, and then the path of my 
return would be made known. 

" When he had told me this, I asked him of 
the chiefs, my friends, whether they had come 
back safe to Greece. He then told me of the 
fate of Ajax, son of O'ileus, how he was ship- 
wrecked ; he had spoken blasphemous words of 
Neptune, and the god smote the rock whereon 
he sat, and drinking the salt water he perished. 
He also told me of my brother Agamemnon 
who was slain by the false -^gisthus. I then 
asked him about Ulysses, and he said that he 
had seen him on the island of the goddess 
Calypso, who keeps him there against his will. 
* He was weeping bitterly, wishing to return to 
his home,' he said, ' but could not leave the 
island, as he had neither ship nor seamen with 
him.' 

'^ After telling me all these things, the old 
man plunged into the billowy deep, while 
I returned to my companions. The next day 
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I sailed agaiu for Egypt, and having done all 
that Proteus advised, I started on my home- 
ward way once more, and soon reached my 
native land." 

When Menelaus had finished this story of 
Proteus, he said to Telemachus, " And now I 
would that thou shouldst stay beneath my 
roof awhile, and when thou goest I will give 
thee three horses and a chariot, and a costly 
cup from which thou mayst pour out the wine 
to the gods and be mindful of me all the days 
of thy life." 

But Telemachus answered saying, " I thank 
thee for the horses, but we cannot keep such 
beasts in Ithaca, for it is rocky and fit only 
for pasturing goats. And though I could tarry 
for a long time listening to thy words, I must 
not longer remain, as my companions are wait- 
ing for my return." 

Menelaus was well pleased with the prudent 
words and courteous manner of Telemachus, 
and smiling said, " Thou speakest well and 
wisely, as one of gentle blood. I will change 
the gift I oflfered, and will give thee other 
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things, the choicest that I have — a cup of 
silver with a brim of gold, wrought by the 
skill of Vulcan." Thus they talked, while 
the servants made ready a rich banquet for 
their evening meal. 

Now while Telemachus was thus far away 
from Ithaca, the suitors were still at his palace. 
They amused themselves by day in casting 
quoits and spears, and passed the night in feast- 
ing and in revelry. As they were thus en- 
gaged, Noemon, who had loaned his ship, 
brought them word that Telemachus had gone 
upon his journey seeking for his father. At 
this the suitors were amazed, for they thought 
the youth was somewhere in the fields among 
his flocks. 

Antinous' heart was filled with rage, and 
with flaming eyes he said, " Strange doings 
these ! The boy in spite of us has had his will 
and may yet become a pest to us. May Jove 
crush him before his return. But give me a 
swift bark and twenty rowers and I will lie in 
ambush for him on his return, and then, me- 
thinks, he will have sought his father at his 
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cost." Therewith Antinous chose twenty val- 
iant men and set out in a swift ship, purposing 
to lie in wait in the strait between Ithaca and 
Sanios, hoping to slay Telemachus on his 
voyage home. 

Penelope had not yet learned of the depart- 
ure of her son; but now a trusty herald, 
Medon, who had heard the plottings of the 
suitors, came to Penelope and told her all. 
" Thy son Telemachus," he said, " has gone 
to Pylos and Lacedaemon, seeking tidings of his 
father, and the suitors purpose to slay him as 
he returns." 

When she heard this her knees failed her 
and her heart was crushed with grief, so that 
for a long while she could not speak. She sat 
crouched on the threshold wailing piteously, 
while her maidens gathered around her and 
also wept. As soon as she could speak, she 
called all her women, young and old, and 
upbraided them for not telling her of the 
departure of Telemachus, saying that she 
surely could have kept him or he would have 
left her dead behind him. 
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The faithful old uurse, Euryclea, seeing her 
lady's sorrow, said, " Slay me if thou wilt, but 
I will hide nothing from thee. I knew his 
purpose and furnished him with such things 
as he needed. But he made me swear that I 
would not tell thee until the eleventh or 
twelfth day after he was gone. But withdraw 
now to thy chamber and pray to Pallas that 
she will protect thy son and bring him safely 
home again.'' 

So Penelope went with her maidens to an 
upper chamber and prayed aloud to Pallas that 
she would save her son from the wiles of the 
wicked wooers. The suitors heard her praying 
and mistaking her purpose, said to one another, 
" The queen is praying, thinking of her mar- 
riage, and has no thought that death is near 
to her son." 

At length, exhausted with her weeping and 
fasting, Penelope lay down to sleep. While 
she slept, Pallas sent a dream to her in the 
form of her sister Iphthima, who was the wife 
of the warrior Eumelus. The vision came and 
stood above her head and spoke, saying. 
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" Sleepest thou, Penelope, stricken at heart ? 
The gods would not have thee grieve, for 
thy son is dear in their sight and will surely 
return." 

And Penelope made answer as she slumbered 
very softly at the gate of dreams, " How camest 
thou here, my sister ; for thy dwelling is far 
away ? And how can I cease to weep when my 
dear husband is dead ? And now my son is 
gone and I am sore afraid for him, lest his 
enemies slay him." 

But the vision answered, " Fear not, Pene- 
lope, for there is a mighty helper with him, 
even Pallas, who hath sent me to tell thee 
these things." 

Then said Penelope, " If thou art a goddess, 
tell me this, I pray thee, is my husband yet 
alive ?" 

The vision answered, " That I will not tell 
thee, whether he be alive or dead. This is no 
time for idle words." And so saying, the form 
glided from the chamber and vanished into 
the air. 

Then Penelope started from her sleep ; and 
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her heart was comforted as she mused upon 
the words that the visiou had spoken to her. 

Meanwhile the suitors were on the ocean 
path plotting in their hearts to slay Telema- 
chus. There is a rocky isle midway between 
Ithaca and rugged Samos, named Asteris ; and 
in this island there is a harbor with a double 
entrance, where ships may safely ride. There 
Antinous lay in wait for Telemachus to slay 
him. 



CHAPTER XII 

UI.YSSES LEAVES THE ISLAND OF OGYGIA 

^l^HILE Telemaclius still sojourned at 
Sparta, the gods held a council on high 
Olympus. Pallas, ever thoughtful of Ulysses, 
reminded Jupiter that he still lay weighed 
down with sorrow on the island of Calypso, 
and that his son Telemachus had gone in 
search of him, and that the suitors of Penelope 
were plottingto slay Telemachus onhisjourney 
home. 

Jupiter answered her in gentle words, say- 
ing that it was the will of the gods that 
Ulysses should now return to Ithaca. *^ Go 
thou," he said, ^' and guide Telemachus that 
he may return safely, and I will send Hermes 
to Calypso and bid her retain Ulysses no longer 
an unwilling captive on her isle." So turning 
to Hermes, he bade him bear this message to 
the fair goddess Calypso. Hermes straitway 
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girded on his golden sandals and took his 
wand in his hand, and, plunging downward 
through the air, came to the island of Ogygia 
and to the cave where Calypso dwelt. 

He found the goddess within her spacious 
cave, singing in a sweet voice as she threw her 
golden shuttle to and fro through the web that 
she was weaving. The cave itself was a marvel 
of beauty to behold. On the liearth were burn- 
ing cedar and sandal wood whose fragrant 
smoke was wafted through the island and per- 
fumed all the air. Around the cave there 
bloomed alders and poplars and sweet-smelling 
cypress trees. The green woods were filled 
with birds, building their nests and making the 
air vocal with their songs. Over the rock above 
the cave there crept a vine with downy leaves 
and filled with clustering grapes ; while from 
beneath, four springs sent forth their sparkling 
waters through soft green meadows filled with 
blooming violets. It was a spot where even an 
immortal might linger awhile and gaze with 
wonder and delight. 

Calypso sat within the cave, but Ulysses 
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was down by the seashore weeping and look- 
ing wistfully over the far-reaching deep. As 
Hermes stood at the door of the cave, Calypso 
spied him and bade him come within, and plac- 
ing him upon a seat of state, gave him am- 
brosia and nectar, the meat and drink of the 
gods. When he had ended his meal, she asked 
him of his errand. So he told her he was come 
at the bidding of Jove to ask her to send 
Ulysses to his home, for such was the will of 
the gods. Calypso. was grieved and vexed to 
hear these words, for she wished to keep 
Ulysses with her always, still hoping to win 
his love and wean him from his wife and home. 
Trembling, she said, 

" How strange it is that you gods are always 
jealous when a goddess loves a mortal man. 
I saved Ulysses when Jove had smitten his ship 
with a thunderbolt, and all his crew had 
perished ; and I have loved and cherished him 
and would make him an immortal. Yet since 
I have no power to withstand the purposes of 
Jove, I must let him go. But I cannot send 
him away, as I have neither ship nor rowers ; 
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yet I will gladly teach him how he may safely 
return." 

Hermes replied to her, "Do so quickly, fair 
goddess, and bear in mind the wrath of Jove, 
lest he be wroth with thee." 

So he departed ; and Calypso went to seek 
Ulysses. She found him seated on the shore 
weeping and looking out upon the waters 
through his tears. Day by day he thus sat, 
for he was weary of his life, so strong was his 
desire to see his home again. Calypso, stand- 
ing by his side, said, 

" Weep no more, Ulysses, for thy home, for 
I will send thee hence with all my heart. 
Arise now and take thy axe and cut down some 
trees, and bind them together into a raft, and 
make a deck of boards upon it that it may 
bear thee over the misty deep. And I will 
give thee bread and water and wine and rai- 
ment, and send a favoring breeze so that thou 
mayst return safe to thy own country, if it be 
the good pleasure of the gods." 

Ulysses, having met so many woes, could 
scarce believe her words, and he said, " What 
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is this thou sayest ! Shall I pass in a raft over 
the dreadful sea on which even ships sail not 
without danger ? I will not go, for methinks 
thou meanest me some harm, unless thou swear 
to me the great oath of the gods that there 
is no hidden guile in thy heart." 

Calypso smiled at these words, and smooth- 
ing his forehead with her hand, said, " How 
canst thou suppose I would do thee any harm ? 
My heart is not of iron, but full of pity and of 
love. I swear to thee by the river Styx that I 
plan no harm against thee, but would do for 
thee even what I would ask for myself were 
I in need like thee." 

Then the goddess led him to the cave and 
set before him such food as mortals eat, while 
she herself ate of ambrosia and drank nectar, 
as is the custom of the gods. After they had 
eaten she said : 

" Why art thou, Ulysses, so eager for thy 
home ? If thou knewest all the trouble that 
awaits thee, thou wouldst not go, but wouldst 
rather remain with me and be immortal. Why 
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shouldst thou desire so much to see thy wife, 
for surely I am not less fair than she." 

" Be not angry with me, fair goddess," 
Ulysses replied. " The wise Penelope cannot 
compare with thee in beauty, for she is but a 
mortal woman land thou art a goddess. Yet is 
my home very dear to me, and I would see it 
once more." 

As thus they talked, the night came on and 
their eyes becoming heavy, they lay down to 
rest. Early the following morning Calypso 
arose and clad herself in a shining robe, light 
of woof and gracious, and threw a golden girdle 
around her waist, and a veil upon her head. 
Then she turned her thoughts toward sending 
Ulysses away. So she gave him an axe with 
a handle of olive wood, and an adze, and took 
him to the end of the island where there stood 
some great trees, dry and well seasoned, so 
that they would float lightly upon the water. 
Of these he felled twenty, and trimmed and 
smoothed them, working them by the line. 
The goddess then brought him an auger with 
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which he bored holes in the logs and joined 
them together with pegs and clamps. He then 
made decks and side plankings, and set np a 
mast, and fitted a rudder to guide the craft. 
The side of the raft he fenced with woven work 
of willow boughs to protect him from the waves. 
He also made a sail out of a web of cloth which 
Calypso brought him, and fastened it with 
braces and halyards and sheets. When all 
was finished, he pushed the raft with levers 
down into the water. 

Four days it took him to complete his raft, 
and on the fifth day Calypso bade him farewell 
and sent him on his way. She gave him a skin 
of wine and one of water and a wallet of corn, 
and caused a warm and gentle wind to blow to 
bear him on his way. He set his sail and took 
his seat and guided the craft by the helm, 
watching the sun and moon and stars day and 
night, and steering as Calypso had bidden him. 
Thus he sailed for seventeen days, and on the 
eighteenth day the hills of Phaeacia rose upon 
his sight, the land looking like a shield in the 
misty deep. 
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As he thus sailed, Neptune espied him and 
was wroth to see him so near the end of his 
journey. So the angry god gathered up all 
the winds of heaven, and sent them down upon 
him and shrouded the land and sea with 
clouds. Ulysses' heart was filled with fear, 
and speaking to himself he said, " O wretched 
man that I am. It was truth that Calypso 
spoke when she said that I should suffer many 
troubles returning to my home. Would that 
I had died that day when many a spear was 
cast at me, as we fought over the body of 
Achilles. Then would the Greeks have burned 
me and spread my fame ; but now I shall die 
a pitiful death." 

As he thus mused, a great wave struck the 
raft and knocked him down, so that he dropped 
the rudder from his hand. He could not rise 
for a long time, so deep was he sunk and so 
heavy was the clothing he had on. At last he 
rose to the surface and spitting the salt water 
from his mouth, he sprang toward the raft, 
and climbing up sat upon it, and w^as borne 
hither and thither by the waves. 
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As lie was thus driven, Ino, a goddess of the 
waves, saw him, and rising from the deep like 
a sea gull on the wing, she sat upon the raft 
and said, " Ah, luckless man, how thou hast 
angered Neptune that he visits thee with such 
disaster. But yet I tell thee he shall not 
slay thee though he fain would do so. Put 
oflF thy garments now and swim toward the 
land of Phaeacia, and take this veil of mine and 
wind it about thy breast ; and when thou art 
come to the land, loose it from thee and cast it 
into the sea, turning thy eyes away from it." 
So saying the goddess dived into the sea, and 
the dark waves closed above her. 

Ulysses sat thinking that perhaps this was a 
new snare for him, and decided to remain upon 
the raft as long as the timbers held together. 
As he thus mused, another great wave struck 
it, scattering the beams asunder. Ulysses 
caught one of them and sat bestride it, and 
then stripping off the garments that Calypso 
had given him, he wound the veil of Ino about 
his breast and leaped into the sea to swim to 
the land. 
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Neptune saw him and wagging his head, 
said to himself, " Get thee to the shore if thou 
canst, among a people loved by Jove ; but thou 
art not come to the end of thy troubles yet." 
So saying he lashed his fiery steeds and flew 
across the main to his palace in ^gae. 

So for two days and nights, Ulysses swam 
toward the distant shore of Phaeacia. Pallas 
saw him and lent her aid by binding up all 
the winds except that from the north, and 
smoothed the waves before him. On the third 
day the sea grew somewhat calm, and as 
Ulysses rose on the top of a high wave, he 
spied the land in the distance. Sweet indeed 
was the sight, and he swam onward, eager to 
set his foot upon the shore. As he came 
nearer he heard the waves breaking along the 
rocky coast, and fear again took hold of him, 
lest he be dashed against some jagged rock 
and be killed. While he was musing whether 
he should swim further along the coast, a great 
wave struck him and bore him toward the 
shore. So great was its force that all his bones 
would have been broken against the cliflF ; but 
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he clutched with both hands a jutting rock 
and clung to it till the great wave went by. 
On its backward flow it caught him again and 
bore him out to sea. Then rising from the 
line of breakers that skirted the shore, he swam 
along outside, eying the coast and seeking for 
a landing place. 

Swimming thus awhile, he reached the mouth 
of a soft flowing river ; and feeling the current, 
he prayed, saying, " Hear me, O king, who- 
ever thou art, and save me from the wrath of 
Neptune. The deathless gods respect the 
prayer of him who looks to them for help, and 
thus I come to thee. Pity me, O king, and 
save me." 

As he thus prayed, the river stayed its 
current, and smoothed the billows to a calm, 
and gave Ulysses a safe landing at its mouth. 
So nearly spent was his strength, that his 
knees bent under him, his hands dropped at 
his side, his flesh was swollen, and the salt 
water ran from his nose and mouth. For 
awhile he lay upon the shore breathless and 
speechless ; but when his senses came to him 
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again, he loosed the veil that Ino had given 
him, from his breast, and cast it into the sea. 
A great wave bore it far down the stream, and 
the goddess lightly canght it in her hand. 

Then Ulysses withdrew from the brink of 
the sea, and lay down among the rushes on 
the river's bank, and kissed the earth for joy. 
As he thus lay he thought within himself, 
" What shall I do now ? If I sleep here by the 
river, I fear that the dew and frost may harm me, 
for chilly blows the air in the morning. And 
if I climb the hillside to the shady wood, and 
lay me down to sleep in the thicket, I fear that 
some evil beast may devour me." 

As he thus mused, it seemed best to go to 
the wood. The wood was near the shore, and 
in it he found two bushes, one a wild olive 
bush and the other a fruitful olive, growing 
close together on a single stem. So thickly 
did they grow that the rain did not pierce 
them, nor the wind blow through them, nor 
the sunshine ever penetrate them. Ulysses 
crept beneath these twin bushes, and find- 
ing there a great quantity of fallen leaves, he 
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heaped them together for a couch and covered 
himself with them ; thus cherishing his life as 
a fire is kept by covering it with ashes. Ex- 
hausted with his weary toils, he soon lay 
wrapped in restful sleep. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ULYSSES' MEETING WITH NAUSICAA AND AL- 

CINOUS 

T^HUS Ulysses lay resting on his couch of 
leaves. The land to which he had come 
was called Phaeacia, whose sovereign was the 
wise Alcinous. Alcinous had five sons and one 
daughter, a beautiful maiden named Nausicaa. 
With intent to aid Ulysses, Pallas went to the 
chamber where the comely maiden lay sleep- 
ing, and standing by her couch in the guise of 
her dearest friend, said to her, 

" Why hast thy mother so careless a 
daughter, Nausicaa ? L,o thou hast many gar- 
ments which lie uncared for, and thy wedding 
day is near, when thou must wear beautiful 
raiment and bestow the same on those who 
lead thee to the bridal rite. Now in the morn- 
ing ask thy father to give thee the wagon and 

mules to bear thy bea utiful robes and mantles 
184 
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to the river, where I will help thee wash them. 
For truly thou art not long to be a maiden." 

As soon as the dawn was come, Nausicaa, 
marvelling at her dream, arose and went to 
seek her parents. She found her mother busy 
with her maidens at the loom, and met her 
father as he was going to hold a council with 
the chiefs of the land. Speaking to him, she 
said, " Give me, father, the wagon and the 
mules, that I may take the garments to the 
river to wash them ; for thou shouldst always 
have clean robes when thou goest to the 
council ; and my brothers also love to have 
newly-washed garments at the dance." 

Thus she' spoke, but with maidenly reserve 
said nothing of her marriage or her dream. 
Her father guessed her thought and said, " It 
shall be as thou dost desire, my child. The 
men shall make the wagon ready with high 
sides and strong wheels and a broad rack 
above." 

So he called the grooms, and they got ready 
the wagon, while she put the shining garments 
therein. Her mother provided for them food 
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and wine, and some olive oil also, wherewith 
she and her maidens might anoint themselves 
after the bath. Then Nansicaa climbed into 
the wagon and taking the lines, drove toward 
the river, her maidens following her on foot. 
When they reached the river, they unyoked 
the mules and turned them loose to feed on 
the honey-sweet clover that grew upon the 
banks. Then they took the garments from 
the wagon and washed them, trampling them 
with their feet in frolic rivalry, and then 
spread them out on the rocks to dry. When 
their work was done, they took their bath and 
anointed themselves with oil, and sat down by 
the river's brink, and ate their meal. 

Now when the meal was ended, they fell to 
playing ball, singing as they played, Nansicaa 
leading in the song. When the playing was 
finished and they were about to start for home, 
the princess in merry mood threw the ball at 
one of her companions. She missed the girl, 
and the ball fell into the river. Thereat they 
all shrieked, and their voices were so shrill 
that they awakened Ulysses from his sleep. 
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Sitting up, lie said within himself, "What 
land is this to which I have now come ? I 
wonder whether they that dwell therein are 
fierce or kind to strangers. The voices I hear 
sound like the voices of nymphs; but per- 
chance I am near the dwellings of men." 

So thinking, he crept from out the thicket, 
and girding around him a branch with thick-set 
leaves, he went toward the maidens. So fear- 
ful was his aspect that they fled in fright 
hither and thither, hiding themselves behind 
the banks of the shore. Nausicaa did not flee 
with her maidens, for Pallas put it into her 
heart to stand firm and see who the stranger 
was. Ulysses seeing her, considered for a 
moment whether he should go and clasp her 
by the knees as a suppliant, or stand apart 
and speak to her. The latter seemed the better 
way, so he said in soft and gentle words, 

" I am thy suppliant, O queen, whether thou 
art a goddess or a mortal. If thou art a 
goddess, most like in shape and mien art thou 
to Diana. If thou art a mortal, happy thy 
father and thy mother, and happy thy brothers 
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to have such a sister ; but happiest of all will 
he be who shall win thee for a wife. For never 
have I seen man or woman so fair as thou. 
Thou art as full of grace as a young palm tree 
that I lately saw in Delos, growing by the 
temple of the god. But as for me, I have been 
cast upon this shore having come from the 
island of Ogygia. Pity me, I pray thee, and 
give me something, a piece of this linen maybe, 
to wrap about me ; and lead me to the city. So 
may the gods give thee thy heart's desire, a 
husband and a home where love doth ever 
dwell." 

At this Nausicaa made answer, " Stranger, 
thou seemst to be neither evil nor foolish ; and 
as for thy plight, the gods give good or bad 
fortune as they will. But having reached our 
land, thou shalt not lack food or clothing or 
anything a suppliant may have. This is the 
land of Phaeacia, and I am the daughter of 
Alcinous, who is the king thereof. I will take 
thee to the city." 

Then she called her maidens, saying, "What 
mean ye to flee at the sight of a man ? No 
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enemy comes hither to harm us, for we are 
dear to the gods ; and we live on an island of 
the sea where men may not approach to do us 
harm. But this man is helpless, and we must 
treat him kindly, for the stranger and the poor 
are dear to Jove. So, my maidens, give this 
man meat, and bathe him in the river, in a 
place sheltered from the wind." 

So they came forth out of their hiding 
places, and took Ulysses to the river, and laid 
beside him a tunic and a cloak, and gave him 
some soft olive oil, and bade him bathe him- 
self. Then they went aside while he bathed 
himself and put on the raiment which they 
had given him. Pallas, by some magic art, 
made him taller than he was and fairer to be- 
hold, and graced his head with curly locks. 
Then glowing in grace and beauty, he went 
and sat upon the shore. The maiden, seeing 
him, said to her companions, 

** Methinks the blessed gods hath sent this 
stranger to our land. Before, indeed, he seemed 
to me uncomely ; but now he looks like one 
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of the gods. I would that I might call such a 
man my husband. But come, my maidens, 
give the stranger food and drink." 

At her bidding they gave Ulysses meat and 
drink ; and so long it was since he had tasted 
food, that he ate with eager appetite. Then 
Nausicaa bade them yoke the mules to the 
wagon, and climbing into the car she said to 
Ulysses, 

" Follow thou with the maidens, and I will 
lead the way in the wagon. And since I would 
not have the people speak lightly of me, when 
we come near to the city, thou wilt tarry in a 
poplar grove till I have reached my father's 
palace. Then do thou come and ask for my 
father's house, which any child can guide thee 
to, so well is it known. And when thou art 
come within the door, pass quickly through 
the hall to where my mother sits. Her seat is 
close to the hearth, where she sits leaning her 
chair against a pillar and weaving purple 
yam. My father's seat is near by, where he 
sits and drinks his wine ; but pass him by and 
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go to my mother, and clasp her by the knees, 
and pray to her that she may give thee a safe 
return to thy native land." 

Having thus spoken, she plied the lash and 
started the mules, keeping them in check so 
that the maidens and Ulysses might follow 
close behind. They reached the grove about 
the hour of sunset, and there Ulysses stopped 
as Nausicaa had bidden him. As he entered 
the grove, he prayed to Pallas that he might 
find favor with the king ; and Pallas comforted 
his heart. 

Leaving Ulysses in the grove, Nausicaa 
drove on toward the town. It was evening 
as she came to the city. When she reached 
her father's palace she halted at the gateway, 
and her brothers gathered around her, and 
loosed the mules, and carried within the rai- 
ment she had washed. Nausicaa went directly 
to her chamber, where her old nurse lighted a 
fire and prepared for her the evening meal. 

Meanwhile Ulysses came from the grove 
and started for the city. Pallas spread a mist 
around him so that no one could see him and 
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annoy him as he went within the town. Then 
taking the form of a maiden carrying a 
pitcher, she met him on his way. 

Ulysses, speaking to her, said, " My child, 
canst thou tell me where dwells Alcinous, the 
ruler of this people ? I have come from afar 
and am a stranger in this city." 

The goddess made reply, " I will show thee 
where Alcinous dwells, for indeed his home is 
near the palace of my father. But be thou 
silent as thou goest, for we Phaeacians love 
not strangers over much. We trust ourselves 
to the speed of our ships, which are swift as 
the flight of a bird or as a thought." 

Thus speaking, Pallas led him to the palace 
and said, " Enter in and fear not. The bold 
man is the better man, even if he comes from 
afar. Go first of all and see the Queen Arete, 
whom all revere as a goddess. If thou canst 
gain her favor, there is hope that thou shalt 
see thy friends and home once more." Thus 
saying she left him. 

Ulysses stood for awhile gazing at the 
splendors of the palace. It was a wondrous 
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place, witli walls of brass and doors of gold 
hanging on posts of silver. On each side of 
the door were dogs of gold and silver, the work 
of Vulcan. Against the wall, all along from 
the threshold to the inner chamber, were seats 
with delicately woven coverings, on which the 
chiefs sat feasting. There stood also golden 
images of youths holding torches in their 
hands to give light to the palace. In the house 
were fifty women grinding com and weaving 
robes, for the women of the land were no less 
skilled in weaving than the men in sailing 
on the sea. Around the house were gardens 
full of tall trees, blooming and laden with 
fruit — apples, figs, pears, and olives. They 
never suffer either by drouth or frost, and har- 
vest follows harvest without ceasing. There 
was also a vineyard in which some of the grapes 
were ripening in the sun, and some were being 
gathered, and some were just turning red. 
There, too, skirting the furthest line, were 
beds of flowers of every kind ; and in the midst 
of all, two never-failing fountains flowed in 
fresh and sparkling beauty. 
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Ulysses stood and gazed awhile in silent 
wonder, and tlien quickly crossed the threshold 
and went within the hall. The chiefs were 
about drinking their last cup to Hermes, just 
before going to retire to rest. Passing quickly 
by them, Ulysses went where Queen Arete sat, 
and bending before her, clasped his hands upon 
her knees. As he was about to speak, the 
mist in which Pallas had shrouded him cleared 
away, so that all in the hall beheld him and 
marvelled. In earnest words he said, 

" Queen Arete, I am a suppliant to thee and 
to thy husband and to thy guests. May the 
gods bless thee and them, and grant you all to 
live in peace, and that your children may live 
happily after you. I pray thee that thou 
wouldst send me home to my native land." 

Having thus spoken, he withdrew from the 
queen and sat down in the ashes on the hearth. 
A dead silence fell upon them all, so much 
amazed they were. At last an aged chief, 
Echeneus, noted for his wise and prudent 
speech, said, 

** King Alcinous, it is not seemly that this 
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stranger should sit among the ashes on the 
hearth. Bid him arise and take a seat, and 
let us pour to Jove, who is the friend of suppli- 
ants, and let the keeper of the house give him 
something to eat." 

At these words King Alcinous went and took 
Ulysses by the hand, and raised him from the 
hearth, and bidding his eldest son, Laodamas, 
rise from his chair, placed the stranger there- 
in. A handmaiden then came with water for 
him to wash his hands, and an aged dame 
brought him something to eat and drink. 
Then when all had poured out to Father 
Jove, King iVlcinous said, " Let us now rest 
for the night and on the morrow we will 
take counsel about sending the stranger to 
his home." So the chiefs withdrew to their 
homes and left Ulysses in the hall with 
Alcinous and Arete. 

As Arete sat looking upon Ulysses, she 
knew the mantle and the tunic that he wore, 
for she and her handmaids had wrought them. 
So she said, " Whence art thou, stranger ; and 
who gave thee these garments ?" 
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Ulysses, answering, told Arete how lie had 
been detained on the island of Ogygia by the 
dreadful goddess Calypso, and what he had 
suflFered on his voyage, and how Nausicaa had 
found him on the shore, and given him the 
garments, and guided him to the city. 

Alcinous when he heard these things, spoke 
up and blamed his daughter that she had not 
brought him to the house herself, " for thou 
wast her suppliant," he^aid. 

But Ulysses, wishing to free the damsel 
from all blame, said, " Chide not the maiden ; 
for she would have brought me, but I would 
not permit it, for fear that thou might not ap- 
prove the act." 

Alcinous replied, " I am not one to be angry 
at such a cause. I would gladly have such an 
one as thee to wed my daughter and be my 
son-in-law ; and I would give him houses and 
much wealth. But no one shall be kept here 
against his will ; and if it is thy wish I will 
send an escort with thee to-morrow, to bear 
thee to thy home, and thou mayst lie and 
sleep all the way on the voyage." 
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Ulysses heard these words with gladness, 
and oflfered a prayer to Jove, saying, " Great 
Father Jove, grant that all the king has said 
he may fulfill — ^^so shall his fame never die." 

Thus they spoke one to another in friendly 
conference. The queen then bade her maidens 
make a bed for the stranger beneath the cor* 
ridor ; and there Ulysses slumbered through 
the night and found much needed rest. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A FESTIVAL IN HONOR OF ULYSSES 

TVTOW when the early dawn shone forth, 
Alcinous sent a herald through the town 
to call the chiefs to council. When they were 
all assembled, he explained to them his purpose 
of sending the stranger to his home. To this 
they all assented, for it was their wont to show 
kindness to such as needed it. So Alcinous 
bade them make ready a good ship and man it 
with fifty-two young men, the most skilful 
rowers in the city. 

The young men chosen for the voyage went 
straightway to the shore to make the vessel 
ready, while the princes gathered at the palace 
to entertain Ulysses. As they took their seats, 
a herald appeared leading by the hand a blind 
old minstrel, named Demodocus. The gods had 
given him both good and evil, for they had be- 
reft him of his sight, but had granted him the 
202 
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gift of song. The herald set him on a costly 
chair inlaid with silver, in the midst of the 
guests, and hung his lyre on a pin just above 
his head, and showed him how to lay his hands 
upon it. 

After they had feasted to the full, the minstrel 
raised his hand and took his harp, and began 
to sing to them of the Trojan heroes. His 
. theme was the quarrel between Ulysses and 
Achilles, telling how they had striven with 
fierce words at a feast, and how King Agamem- 
non was glad thereat, for it had been foretold that 
when valor and wisdom fell out the end of 
Troy should come. 

As the minstrel sang this song, the heart of 
Ulysses was deeply stirred, and he held his man- 
tle before his face to hide his tears. Alcinoussaw 
his grief and, turning to the chiefs, he said, 
" Now that we have feasted and made glad our 
hearts with song, let us go forth and show the 
stranger our skill in games — in boxing, run- 
ning, and wrestling — so that in returning to 
his country he may tell his friends how in all 
these things we excel." 
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So they all arose and went forth from the 
hall, taking the blind old minstrel with them, 
the herald leading him by the hand. Many 
noble youths were there to take part in the 
games, but the fairest and strongest of them 
all was Laodamus, the eldest son of King 
Alcinous ; and next to him in strength and 
skill was his friend Euryalus. 

First of all, the three sons of Alcinous ran 
a foot-race, which was won by Clytoneus. 
Then they had a wrestling match, in which 
Euryalus excelled; and then a boxing match, 
in which Laodamus was the best. In throw- 
ing quoits, Elatreus had the greatest skill, and 
in lea^ping at the bar, Amphialus was first. 

When the games were over, Laodamus, be- 
ing urged to it by Euryalus, said to Ulysses, 
" Father, wilt thou not try thy skill in some 
game ? Methinks thou must be skilled in 
games, since there is no greater glory for men 
than great skill with hand or foot." 

Ulysses answered, saying, " Why dost thou 
ask me, Laodamus, to try these feats when all 
my thoughts are on my woes ? I sit among you 
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thinking of my sorrows, rather than of sports, 
and caring only to see my home again." 

At this Euryalus spoke up and said, in 
taunting tones, ^'Stranger, it is not hard to see 
that thou hast no skill in games as many 
others have. One would sooner take thee for a 
seafaring peddler who cares only for greedy- 
gotten gain." 

Ulysses felt the insult, and turning to 
Euryalus, replied, " This -is ill said. But true 
it is that the gods bestow not equal gifts on 
all men. To one they give grace of form and 
to another grace of speech ; but seldom both are 
joined in one. And though thou art fair in 
form, in wit thou art a weakling. I am not 
all unskilled in sports, as thou dost think, 
and in my youth I stood among the first ; but 
lately I have suffered much in war and ship- 
wreck. Yet, sufferer as I am, I will make 
trial of my skill, for thy words hath bitten to 
the quick." 

As he thus spake he leaped to his feet and 
caught up a quoit, far heavier than the Phse- 
acian youths were wont to throw, and with one 
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whirl, he hurled it forth. The quoit flew 
hurtliug through the air, the people crouching 
as it flew above their heads, and fell far be- 
yond the furthest mark. 

Then, turning to them all, he said, ^' If any 
of you young men can reach the throw, I will 
cast another quoit even farther. Or, if you 
like, I will contend in wrestling or boxing or 
even in the race with any of you except Laoda- 

• 

mus, for he is my host. I am no weakling in 
these sports as ye supposed. I can hurl the 
spear as far as other men can shoot an arrow, 
and in shooting with the bow only Philoctetes 
could surpass me. As for the race, it may be 
that some one could outstrip me, for my limbs 
have lost strength by reason of my sufferings 
at sea." 

So spake Ulysses, being chafed in spirit; 
and all were silent, no one daring to contend 
with him. At length Alcinous arose and 
said, ^' Stranger, thou hast fitly spoken, being 
thus taunted by Euryalus. The men of Phsea- 
cia do not excel in boxing or wrestling; but 
we are swift of foot and skilful to sail upon 
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the sea. We are fond of feasts and dances 
and music and gay clothing and the warm 
bath and soft bed. In song and dance none 
may surpass us." 

The king then bade them bring the min- 
strel's harp, and as he struck the chords the 
graceful dancers smote the floor with meas- 
ured steps, while Ulysses gazed with wonder 
at the twinkling of their feet. Again the 
minstrel touched his harp and sang a song 
of love and pleasure. Then Alcinous called 
his two sons, Halius and Laodamus, most 
skilled among them all in dancing, and bade 
them dance alone. First they played at ball, 
one throwing it high in the air far up toward 
the clouds, and the other leaping nimbly up 
would catch it before his feet touched the 
ground. And then they danced, tossing the 
ball from hand to hand, while the other youths 
stood b}'- and beat the time; and all who saw 
it joined in loiid applause. 

Ulysses praised the dancers' skill with 
fitting words. This pleased Alcinous, and, 
turning to his people, he said, " Let us now 
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give this man the stranger's gift. There are 
twelve princes beside myself; let each of us 
give a tunic, a mantle, and a talent of fine 
gold; and let Euryalus make amends with a 
gift and with gentle words, for his speech to 
him was rude." 

To this the princes all assented, and each 
one sent a herald for a gift. Euryalus came 
forward and placed in Ulysses' hand a silver- 
studded sword with an ivory scabbard, saying, 
" Stranger and father, hail; let what has been 
said amiss pass with the wind. May the gods 
grant thee to see thy wife and country soon." 

Ulysses' heart was touched with this redress, 
and he said, " Hail, also, friend; and may the 
gods confer on thee all happiness; and may 
the time never come when thou shalt miss the 
sword which thou hast placed in my hands 
with these fair words." 

So speaking, Ulysses hung the silver- 
studded sword about his shoulders, while all 
the princes and the sons of Alcinous brought 
costly gifts and laid them at his feet. The 
king himself gave him a golden chalice richly 
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wrought, SO that Ulysses might remember him 
whenever he poured out an oflfering to the 
gods. The heralds then bore all these gifts 
to the palace, and Alcinous' sons took them 
and set them in order by their mother, the 
Queen Arete. 

Arete then, bidding her maidens prepare the 
bath for Ulysses, went to her room and brought 
therefrom a beautiful chest in which she laid 
the presents that Ulysses had received, the 
garments and gold which the Phseacians had 
given him, and laid therein a cloak and tunic, 
her own gift, with the rest. Then turning to 
Ulysses, she said: 

** Look to the lid, and tie a cord around it, 
lest some one rob thee of thy goods when thou 
art sleeping on thy voyage home." 

So Ulysses fitted the lid in its place, and 
wound a cord around it, and fastened it with 
an artful knot such as the enchantress Circe 
had taught him how to tie. After this 
Ulysses went to the bath, and coming out he 
started to the hall where the evening feast was 
to be held. 
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Near the entrance of the hall, standing by 
the door posts, was Nausicaa, looking as 
beautiful as a goddess. She spoke to him 
as he passed in pleasant words, saying, 
" Stranger, farewell. Think of me, I pray 
thee, when thou dost reach thy native land, 
and remember that thou owest thy life to 
me." 

Ulysses, with gentle words, replied, "Nau- 

■ 

sicaa, even as the gods may grant me a safe 
return, will I remember thee; and I would 
even worship thee as a goddess, for, indeed, 
fair maiden, thou hast saved my life." 

So speaking he passed into the hall, and 
the fair maiden, with delicate reserve, with- 
drew to her chamber. He took the seat as- 
signed him beside the king, and the feast be- 
gan. A herald led thither the minstrel De- 
modocus, and placed him in their midst. 
Ulysses saw him, and cutting oflf a portion of 
the chine which the king had set before him, 
he sent it to the minstrel with a message that 
he should sing for them of the wooden horse 
which Epeius made, and how Ulysses brought 
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it into Troy full of armed men who should 
destroy the city. 

The minstrel, heeding his request, struck 
his sweet-toned harp, and sang how some of 
the Greeks sailed away from Troy, having set 
fire to their tents, while some had hidden 
themselves in the horse with Ulysses; and 
how the men of Troy sat around taking coun- 
sel what they should do with it, some urging 
that they should rip it open, and some that 
they should throw it from the hill-top, and 
others that they should leave it as a peace- 
offering to the gods ; and how, when at last 
they took it within the walls, the Greeks 
poured forth from their hiding place, and 
sacked the city ; and how Ulysses and Mene- 
laus went to the house of Deiphobus who had 
taken the fair Helen for his wife after the 
death of Paris, and waged a deadly conflict 
until Pallas gave them the victory. 

As the minstrel thus sang, Ulysses' eyes 
were filled with tears. Alcinous saw his 
grief, and bade Demodocus lay aside his harp 
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and cease his singing, as some were there 
who were not pleased thereat. Then, turn- 
ing to Ulysses, he asked him what great grief 
lay upon his heart; and begged him to tell 
them who he was and from what land he had 
come. ^^Hadst thou not," he said, ^^sorne 
valiant kinsman who was slain at Troy, a 
son-in-law or some bosom friend ?'' 

Ulysses thus entreated, told him who he 
was and whence he had come. He told him 
of all his wanderings and suflferings, how he 
had first sailed to the Ciconian coast and laid 
their city waste and been driven away with 
great loss of men; how he had been treated by 
the Cyclops, and had put out his eye and 
escaped; how the enchantress Circe had 
changed his men into swine and detained them 
on her island for a year; how he had visited 
the regions of the dead, and had been detained 
by the goddess Calypso against his will for 
eight years; and, indeed, all the story of his 
adventures and sufferings down to the time 
when Nausicaa found him on the river shore. 
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As he thus spoke, dead silence fell upon 
them all, for they were spell-bound with the 
wondrous tale. When it was ended, Alcinous 
bade the princes that they should add yet 
other gifts to those already given. And after 
this was done, they all departed to their homes 
and lay down to sleep. 



CHAPTER XV 

ULYSSES' RETURN TO ITHACA 

A T the early dawn King Alcinous and his 
friends went down to the shore and pnt 
the gifts into the ship in which Ulysses was 
to sail for Ithaca. This done, they all re- 
turned to the palace and prepared a parting 
banquet for their guest. The feast was full 
of mirth and gaiety; and the sweet harp of the 
minstrel, Demodocus, made music in the hall. 
But Ulysses often turned away to look at the 
descending sun, longing to see it set ; so 
eager was he to begin his journey home. 

At length the evening came ; and Ulysses, 
rising from the feast, bade them all adieu in 
fitting, gracious words. To the king he said, 
" Accept my grateful thanks, O king, for all 
that thou hast done for me. May the gods 
vouchsafe to crown with every virtue thee and 
thy people; and may no evil ever light upon 
this isle." Then, placing a double cup in 
214 
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Queen Arete's hands, lie said, ** Farewell, O 
queen, till age and death shall come. Now 
I depart ; but maj^st thou here among thy peo- 
ple, with thy husband and children, lead a 
happy life." 

So spake the high-born chieftain, and with- 
drawing from the palace, started for the shore. 
King Alcinous sent a herald with him to guide 
him to the ship. The queen. Arete, sent some 
maidens also in his train, bearing clothing 
and food and many costly gifts. When they 
reached the ship they placed the gifts be- 
neath the benches, and spread a rug and sheet 
of linen on the deck at the hinder part thereof, 
on which Ulysses might recline and sleep. 
Taking their seats, the rowers lifted their oars 
and started on their way, while Ulysses lay 
down upon the couch and soon fell into a 
happy sleep. 

The wind was fair, and the galley cleft the 
waves as a swift bird cleaves the air. The 
billows parted curling at her bow, while in 
her wake the water gurgled mightily. All 
night long the rowers rowed, and all night 
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long the vessel sped her swift way over the 
broad-backed waves. On the deck the sleeper 
lay, forgetful of his sorrows and his suflfe rings. 
Just as the star of morning, the herald of the 
dawn, shone forth, they sighted the isle of 
Ithaca. 

In this isle there is a well-known haven, 
bounded by two sheer cliflfs, which slope down 
to the sea. At the haven's head there grows 
a long-leaved olive tree, and near by is a 
shady grotto where the sea nymphs are wont 
to sport and weave upon the stones their pur- 
ple robes. Into this haven they swiftly rowed 
the bark, running the galley far up on the 
beach. Then the rowers lifted Ulysses from 
the deck, and laid him on the shore, still fast 
asleep. Then they took the goods which had 
been given him, and brought them from the 
boat, and piled them in a heap by the trunk 
of the olive tree, a little distance from the 
road. When this was done, they pushed their 
vessel from the shore, and started on their 
voyage home. 

Neptune, whose wrath had cost Ulysses so 
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many woes, had watched the swift ship as she 
brought the wanderer to his home. Mindful 
of all the threats that he had made, he went 
to his brother Jove and said, " Ulysses, as thou 
knowest, has been borne in a swift bark over 
the sea and is laid asleep upon his native 
shore. Now, unless some note be taken 
of the act, I shall lose honor among men and 
no one will hereafter worship me.'' 

Jove listened to his words, and then replied, 
"What is this thou sayest ? The gods deny 
thee not due honor, neither must mankind. 
If there be any among men who would with- 
hold the honor that is due thyself, do as thou 
thinkest best to them." 

Promptly the king of ocean answered, 
" What thou dost bid me, that would I do at 
once. I would destroy that fair Phseacian 
bark on its return across the misty sea, that 
the men of Phseacia may no more lend an 
escort to wanderers ; and I would also cause a 
mountain to rise and hide their city, as a token 
of my wrath," 
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The father of the gods replied, " Then do 
thou this : when the people shall espy th^ 
ship returning, do thou transform her into a 
rock the likeness of a ship, that all mankind 
may marvel at it in the days to come." 

Hearing this, Neptune went quickly to the 
island of Phaeacia, and waited for the ship's 
return. As she came speeding on her way, 
just as the people spied her in the distance, he 
smote her with his open palm ; and lo, the 
ship became a rock, deep rooted in the sea. 
The people looking on, beheld the wondrous 
change and marvelled at the sight. Alcinous 
called to mind an ancient prophecy that Nep- 
tune would thus show his displeasure at an 
escort which they would send to bear a wan- 
derer to his home. So he advised that hence- 
forth they refrain from bearing to their homes 
any strangers who might land upon their 
shores. 

Meantime Ulysses awoke from his deep 
sleep. He was once more in his own dear 
land ; and yet he knew it not, so many years 
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had lie been away. The goddess Pali 
thrown a mist around him that he might 
known to his townsmen or kinsfolk, or even to 
his wife ; wherefore all things seemed strange 
to him — the long paths and sheltering havens 
and the steep rocks and blooming trees. Start- 
ing up, he stood and looked around him ; and 
finding all things strange, he smote his thigh 
and said, in bitter grief: 

" Ah me, what land is this to which I now am 
come, and what kind of people shall I find 
therein ? The Phseacians surely have deceived 
me ; for they promised to land me on the coast 
of Ithaca and have not kept their word. Would 
that I could have remained with them, or have 
gone to some other of the mighty princes who 
would have sent me to my native land.'' 

Thus speaking, he counted his treasures, 
— gold and costly raiment — and found that 
none of them were wanting. Then with heavy 
heart he slowly paced the shore, longing for 
his native land, and bitterly lamenting. As 
he thus walked, Pallas met him in the guise 
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of a young shepherd, as fair as the son of a 
king. At sight of her Ulysses' heart was glad, 
and hastening to meet her, he inquired the 
name of the island to which he had come. 

To this the seeming shepherd said*, " Art 
thou of simple mind, or dost thou come from 
afar, that thou askest such a question ? This 
land is well known, even far away, by the name 
of Ithaca. Even in Troy, which they say 
is very far from here, men have heard of 
Ithaca." 

At these words Ulysses' heart beat quick 
with joy ; yet he thought it best not to tell 
the shepherd who he was, but to feign a tale. 
So calling into play his nimble wit, he said : 

" Yes, of a truth I have heard of this island 
in Crete from which I am newly come with all 
this wealth. For I have slain a man, because 
he would have robbed me of my Trojan spoil. 
So I lay in wait for him by the way, as he 
was returning from the fields, and slew him 
with my spear. No one beheld it, nor did he 
know who took his life. Then I hastened to 
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a ship of the Phoenicians and gave them a 
large reward to bring me either to Pylos or 
Elis ; which they were minded to do, only the 
wind drove them hither, and while I slept they 
put me on the shore with my possessions, and 
departed to Sidon." 

The goddess Pallas smiled as she listened 
to this skilful tale, and gave him a friendly 
caress with her hand. Then suddenly she 
changed herself into a woman, tall and fair, 
and speaking to him, said: 

" Right cunning must he be who could sur- 
pass thee in crafty ways. Even now in thy 
native city thou canst not refrain from artful 
tales and deceitful words, such as thou hast 
been accustomed to from thy birth. But let 
these things be, for thou art the wisest among 
mortal men, even as I excel among the gods in 
wit and wile. For I am Pallas, who am ever 
wont to stand by thee and help thee. And now 
we will hide away these goods, and then con- 
trive a plot of action. And first, remember, to 
tell no one who thou art, for thou must endure 
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many things so that thou mayst come to thy 
own again.'' 

Ulysses still doubted what he had heard, 
and implored the goddess to tell him of a truth 
whether he had really come back to his native 
land. Pallas answered that she had hoped to 
bring him sooner to his home, but did not wish 
to quarrel with her father's brother, Neptune, 
who was angry at him for putting out the eye 
of the Cyclops. ^^ But come," she said, ** and 
I will show thee the marks by which thou 
shalt know thy native land." 

So speaking she scattered the mist that was 
about him, and all things appeared in their 
natural guise. Ulysses knew the land, and in 
his joy he kissed the ground, and prayed to 
the Nymphs, whose grotto he was near, to grant 
him their blessing. Then the goddess led him 
to the cave, in whose secret depths they hid his 
treasures, Pallas placing a great stone at the 
door. This done, they sat down by the sacred 
olive tree, and took counsel how they should 
punish the haughty suitors of Penelope. 
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"The hour now is come," the goddess said 
" when thou must think how to lay hands on 
these shameless suitors, who for three years 
have sat in thy house devouring thy sub- 
stance and wooing thy. noble wife. While 
she, pining still for thy return, hath de- 
ferred an answer to their suit with many art- 
ful promises." 

Ulysses, with grateful heart, replied, "Truly, 

goddess, I had perished even as Agamemnon 
did, but for thee. And now, I pray thee, coun- 
sel me, as of old, how I may be avenged ; for 
with thee at my side I would not be afraid to 
fight three hundred men." 

Pallas gave her word to still befriend him, 
saying, ^*I will be near thee all the while, and 
aid thee. But first I will wither the flesh upon 
thy limbs, and take the hair from thy head, 
and make thy eyes dull, so that no one will 
know thee. Then thou shall go to the swine- 
herd, Eumseus, who is loyal to thee as of old, 
and loves thy son and thy constant wife. And 

1 will hasten to Sparta, to the home of Mene- 
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laus, to fetch Telemaclius, for lie went hitner 
seeking thee." 

When Ulysses heard that his son had left 
his home, his heart was troubled, and he said, 
" Wherefore didst thou not tell my son where 
I was, since thou knowest all things ? Was it 
that he too must roam in sorrow on the sea 
while others spoil his estate ?" 

" Let not that thought distress thee," the 
goddess said, " for I myself was his guide. It 
was I who sent him thither that he might win 
the praise of men. And though the suitors 
lie in wait for him to slay him on his return, 
that, methinks, shall never be ; but sooner shall 
the earth close over many of those who con- 
sume thy wealth." 

So speaking Pallas touched Ulysses with her 
wand, when lo, the fair flesh withered on his 
supple limbs, his yellow hair fell from his 
head, his form was covered with wrinkles, and 
the lustre of his eyes was dimmed. The god- 
dess then clothed him in a dirty, ragged cloak, 
threw over this a huge stag's hide from which 
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the hair was worn, placed a staflF in his hand, 
and hung a mean tattered scrip from his 
shoulders tied with a twisted cord. 

When this was done the goddess left him 
and took her way to Sparta to bring Telema- 
chus back to Ithaca, 



CHAPTER XVI 

MEETING OF ULYSSES AND EUM^US 

A S soon as Pallas had withdrawn, Ulysses 
started to find his aged swineherd, 
Eumseus. Up the rugged path that wound 
among the woody heights, he took his way, 
until he reached a newly-builded lodge, built 
on a height to overlook the land. Around the 
house a spacious courtyard ran, and in the 
yard were twelve great sties, each stye contain- 
ing fifty swine. Beside the sties, to guard the 
swine from harm, lay four huge mastiffs, as 
fierce as mountain wolves. 

He found Eumseus seated on the porch 
fitting a pair of sandals to his feet, which he 
had cut out of a great brown ox-hide. Three 
of his men were tending swine, and a fourth 
had gone to drive a fat beast to the city for 
meat to feed the lordly suitors who feasted in 
the palace hall. 
228 
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As Ulysses drew near the house, the dogs 
espied him, and ran toward him, fiercely bay- 
ing at him. Ulysses dropped his staflF, and 
warily sat down upon the ground, hoping thus 
to avoid the savage beasts. Even then he 
might have suflFered harm, but the swineherd 
ran quickly forth and drove the dogs away, 
pelting them with stones. He then brought 
Ulysses within the lodge, and bade him be 
seated on a couch made of thick brush-wood 
with a great skin thrown over it. 

Ulysses' heart was glad to meet so kind a 
welcome from his aged swineherd; and he 
said, " May Jove and all the deathless gods be- 
stow on thee, for this act of kindness, every 
blessing that thy heart can wish." 

Eumseus answered, " It is an impious thing 
to slight a stranger even if he is poor ; for 
strangers and the poor are sent by Jove. Our 
gifts are small, but gladly given, as it should 
be with those who serve young masters, as I 
do. My old master, whom I loved, went to 
Troy many years ago ; and he, like thee, may 
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be a wanderer in strange lands in want of food, 
if percliance he still lives." 

As he thus spake, he girt his tunic around 
his loins, and hastened to the sties in which 
the swine were lying. Thence he took two, 
choice and fat, and having killed them, singed 
and sliced their flesh, and fixed it on spits to 
roast. When the meat was roasted, he sprink- 
led it with white meal, and placed it before 
Ulysses with a bowl of delicate wine. 

While Ulysses was eating, Eumseus talked 
to him of his old master, speaking of his wealth 
and power, and telling of the state of Ithaca 
since he had gone away ; how the suitors of 
the queen were devouring the substance of the 
land. " My master went to Troy," he said, 
" and no doubt perished there. And these 
suitors, knowing this, have come to woo his 
noble wife, and neither make their suit with 
decency nor will withdraw to their own homes, 
but day by day devour his substance with 
large waste and insolent behavior." 

Ulysses listened to the tale in silence, eating 
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and drinking with eager appetite, and meditat- 
ing a deep revenge upon these wicked suitors. 
When the meal was ended, he asked Eumseus 
to tell him the name of the king of whom he 
spoke, saying, that having traveled far, he 
might have heard something of him. 

Eumseus calling to mind how often he had 
been deceived by the tales of strangers, said, 
" Nay, old man, thus do all wayfarers talk ; 
yet we hear no truth from them. Not a va- 
grant fellow comes to this land, but our queen 
must see him and ask him many things, and 
listen to his stories, weeping all the while. 
And thou, I doubt not, for a cloak or tunic, 
would frame a wondrous tale. But Ulysses, 
I am sure, is dead ; and either the fowls of the 
air or the fish of the sea have devoured him." 

And then he spoke of the great love he bore 
his master, and his deep sorrow for his loss, 
saying, " Nowhere shall I find so kind a 
master, not even in my father's house where I 
was born ; for he loved me and cared for me 
most kindly." 
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Ulysses, the seeming beggar, sought to con- 
sole him, saying, ^' I know of a truth thy 
master will return ; and I now repeat it with an 
oath. Now grant me this : the very hour 
when he is in his house again, bestow on me 
a cloak and tunic ; and until then I will not 
change my garb.'' 

The swineherd gave no credence to his 
words, but bade him drink his wine in peace 
and remind him no longer of his absent 
lord. " Besides," he said, ^' I sorrow also for 
Telemachus, who has gone to Pylos searching 
for his father, fearing he will be slain by the 
suitors who are even now lying in wait for 
him as he shall return." 

Pouring out his griefs and fears thus in the 
ear of the stranger, he asked him to tell who 
he was and whence he had come. Ulysses, 
thinking it best not to let the swineherd know 
who he was, answered craftily: 

^* I am a Cretan, the son of a rich man, 
Castor, my mother being a slave woman. 
While my father lived he did by me as by his 
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other sons ; but when he died, they divided his 
goods and gave me but a small share, and 
even took away my dwelling from me. Yet I 
won a rich wife for myself, for I was brave and 
of good repute. I was fond of battle and loved 
ships and spears, and many times did I lead 
m}^ followers in ships against strangers. I was 
with King Idomeneus at the siege of Troy, and 
when the city was taken, I went back to my 
native country. Afterward I sailed with nine 
ships to Egypt, where my men did much 
wrong to the people, spoiling their fields and 
leading into captivity their wives and children ; 
nor would they hearken to me when I would 
have stayed them. Then the Egyptians 
gathered an army, and came upon them, and 
slew some and took others prisoners. Throw- 
ing down my helmet, I hastened to the king 
of the land where he sat in his chariot, and 
prayed that he would have mercy upon me. He 
granted my prayer, and I dwelt with him 
seven years, gathering much wealth. In the 
eighth year there came a trader of Phoenicia, 
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who beguiled me, that I went with him to 
his country where I tarried a year. After- 
ward, he carried me to Libya, intending to 
sell me as a slave ; but Jove broke the ship 
in pieces, and I only was left alive. Nine days 
I floated, keeping hold of the mast, and on the 
tenth a wave cast me on the land of Threspro- 
tia, where King Pheidon kindly entreated me, 
giving me food and raiment. There did I hear 
tell of Ulysses ; yea, and I saw the riches which 
he had gathered together, and which King 
Pheidon was keeping for him till he should 
come back from Dodona, whither he had gone 
to consult the oracle of Jove. Thence I sailed 
in a ship for Dulichium, purposing to go to 
King Acastus, but the sailors were minded to 
sell me for a slave. Therefore they left me 
bound in a ship, while they took their supper 
on the shore. But in the meantime I broke 
my bonds, the gods helping me, and leaping 
into the sea, swam to the land, and hid myself 
in the wood that was near." 

Eumaeus listened to this tale in silence, but 
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doubted whether these things were so. "Thou 
hast touched my heart," he said, " but still I 
doubt that Ulysses will ever return. The gods, 
it seems, must be offended with him, since 
they neither caused his death in war, nor 
suffered him to return and die at home. I 
have often been deceived by stranger's tales, 
and I beg thee, aged suflFerer, not to try to 
soothe my grief with pleasant fictions." 

tjlysses answering said, " Thou art slow of 
belief, since the oath I took will not persuade 
or move thee. But let us make a covenant, 
that when thy master comes thou wilt give me 
a tunic and a cloak ; and if he does not come, 
let thy servants throw me from some tall rock, 
that never beggar more may think to cozen 
thee with lying tales." 

The noble swineherd answered, ^* Great 
would be my honor, and great praise would 
I win among men, of having welcomed thee 
to my lodge, if I took thy life ! But now the 
supper hour is come, and soon my men will 
make the banquet ready." 
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As they thus talked, the men who tended 
the swine returned, and driving them into the 
inclosure, they made ready their evening meal. 
It was an ample, bounteous meal, and right 
welcome was Ulysses made. " Eat, venerable 
stranger," Eumaeus said, " and enjoy what is 
before thee. At his pleasure, God gives or 
withholds ; for his power is over all." 

When the banquet was finished they began 
to think of lying down to rest. The night was 
bleak and stormy, and Ulysses, fearing that he 
would suflFer with the cold, was minded to see 
whether some of them would lend him a cloak. 
So he told them a tale ; and to make it seem 
more real, he made them believe the wine he 
had drank had gone to his head, saying, 
** Listen while I utter boastful words, for this 
wine hath made me foolish. It can make the 
wise to sing and dance and laugh a silly laugh, 
and often brings to the lips words that were 
better left unsaid. But since I have begun to 
prattle, I will not keep back my thoughts." 

So speaking he began his tale, saying. 
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" When I was much younger, I lay in ambush 
near the city of Troy with Menelaus and 
Ulysses and others. We sat in a marshy spot 
among the reeds, with our armor on ; and the 
night was cold, and the snow lay upon our 
shields. All the rest had cloaks, but I had 
left mine behind at the ships. So when the night 
was three parts spent, I said to Ulysses, ' Here 
I am without a cloak ; and soon, methinks, I 
shall perish with the cold. His mind was ever 
ready with some shrewd device and quickly 
did he think of this stratagem. Leaning to- 
ward me, he whispered in my ear, * Be silent 
and let no one hear thee ;' and then speaking 
to the rest, he said, * I have been warned in a 
dream that we are in peril. Wherefore let some 
one run to the ships, and ask King Agamem- 
non to send us more warriors from the fleet.' 
As he thus spoke a warrior named Thoas in- 
stantly arose, and flinging his cloak aside, 
started for the ships. This cloak I took, and 
throwing it around me, slept warmly therein 
until the golden morning came. Were I this 
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night such as I was then, I should not lack 
such kindness even now." 

As he ended the tale, Eumseus said, " This 
is well spoken, old man. Thou shalt have a 
cloak to cover thee. But in the morning thou 
must put on thy own rags again. Yet per- 
chance, when the son of Ulysses shall come, 
he will give thee new garments, and send thee 
wherever thou mayst wish to go." 

So the swineherd arose and made his guest 
a bed close to the hearth, and threw on it skins 
of sheep and goats ; and as Ulysses lay upon 
it, he threw over him a large thick cloak. 
Then arming himself with a sword and javelin, 
and throwing a heavy cloak around his shoul- 
ders, he went forth to take his rest where the 
swine were herded. There beneath the hollow 
of a rock, he lay well sheltered from the keen 
north wind. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE RETURN OF TELEMACHUS TO ITHACA 

V[OW all this while Telemachus tarried in 
Lacedaemon, with King Menelaus. Pal 
las, sent by Jove, had gone to warn him that 
he should return to his home. She found him 
and Nestor's son upon their couch in the 
portico of Menelaus' house. The son of Nes- 
tor was sleeping soundly, but Telemachus lay 
awake, thinking through the silent watches 
of the night about his father. 

The blue-eyed goddess stood beside his bed 
and told him that he should hasten home, as 
the suitors were devouring his substance, and 
Penelope, his mother, was much pressed by 
her father and brothers to marry Eurymachus, 
who, of all the suitors, promised her the 
largest bridal dower. She also warned him 
that the suitors had laid an ambush to slay him 
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in the strait between Samos and Ithaca, and 
that he should keep clear of the island of 
Asteris ; and as soon as he could reach the 
nearest shore of Ithaca, he should land and 
go to the swineherd, Eumaeus, and send him 
to the queen with tidings of his safe arrival. 

As Telemachus heard these words, he 
touched his bed-fellow with his heel and wak- 
ened him, and told him that he was minded 
to depart immediately. His friend advised 
that they wait until the dawn, so that Mene- 
laus could send them away with kindly words 
and fitting gifts. 

When the morning came, Telemachus told 
Menelaus that it was his wish to return with- 
out delay to his home. Menelaus was loth to 
have him leave so soon, and offered to go with 
him throughout all the land of Greece, mak- 
ing inquiries for Ulysses ; but, seeing that his 
heart was fixed on going, he did not urge it 
further, saying, " It is wrong to thrust a 
stranger out of doors, or to detain him when 
he wishes to go." , 
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So Menelaus bade his wife and her maid- 
ens to spread a parting banquet for their 
guest. When the feast was ended, Menelaus 
gave Telemachus many rich gifts to carry with 
him to his home. Helen also brought him 
from her stores a beautiful gift, a costly robe, 
wrought with her own hands, saying, " Keep 
this in memory of me, until the day of thy 
espousal, when thy bride may wear it." 

Then, with many parting words, they yoked 
their horses to their car, and, mounting it, 
were ready to depart. Menelaus, standing at 
the horses' heads, said, " Farewell, knightly 
youths ; salute for me the aged Nestor ; for 
truly he was gentle to me as a father, when 
we were in the land of Troy." 

Telemachus replied, " Yea, verily, we will 
tell him all on our coming, even as thou say- 
est. Would that I might find Ulysses at his 
home to tell him all thy acts of loving-kind- 
ness to me." 

As he spoke, a bird flew forth at his right 
hand, an eagle, bearing in his talons a great 
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white goose. The bird drew near them, and 
then flew off at the right, just across where 
the horses stood. This bird they thought to 
be an omen of good luck ; and Helen said, 
** Even as yonder eagle came down from the 
hill and snatched away the goose, so shall 
Ulysses return and take vengeance on the 
evil suitors at thy home." 

Telemachus replied, " If this were true, 
then would I do thee worship, as to a god, even 
in my home afar." Thus speaking, they 
smote the horses with the lash and started on 
their way. That night they came to Pherae, 
and the next night they reached Pylos, where 
Nestor dwelt. 

Here Telemachus besought his companion 
not to take him any further than where his 
galley lay, lest the aged Nestor should seek 
to detain him for awhile against his will. So 
Nestor's son drove the chariot to the ship, and 
taking out the garments and the gold, they put 
them in the galley's stern. 

Peisistratus then bade Telemachus farewell ; 
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and Telemachus urged his comrades to get the 
vessel ready quickly, as they must now set 
sail for home. While he was thus hastening 
their departure, a stranger, named Theocly- 
menus, who dwelt in Argos, and had slain a 
man, and was an exile from his home, came 
to Telemachus, and begged to be taken on 
board his ship. Telemachus granted his re- 
quest ; and giving the stranger a place beside 
him in his galley, they set sail. 

The wind was fair — Pallas had sent a favor- 
ing breeze — and o'er the broad-backed waves 
the vessel cleft her way. The sun went down 
and all their ways were darkened ; but on- 
ward still they flew. Telemachus sat ponder- 
ing in his heart the while whether he should 
escape the suitor crew, or perchance meet his 
death by them. At early dawn they spied the 
isle and knew the danger passed ; and, find- 
ing a landing place, they struck their sail and 
rowed the ship to shore. Then, stepping out 
upon the strand, they made their vessel fast 
and took their mid-day meal. When this was 
done, Telemachus said to the men, "Do ye 
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now take the ship to the city, and I will go and 
see my farms, and in the evening I will join 
you in the town, and feast you all with flesh 
and wine." 

The stranger, Theoclymenus, asked whither 
he should go ; and Telemachus replied, " Do 
thou go join thyself to Eurymachus, who is 
the best among those who are suitors to my 
mother." 

As he thus spake, a hawk was seen on the 
right, with a dove in its talons, which it tore 
to pieces, the feathers falling down between 
Telemachus and the galley. When Theoclyme- 
nus, who was a seer, beheld it, he called Telem- 
achus aside and said to him, " This is a sign 
from the gods. There is no house in Ithaca 
more to be feared than thy own." 

These words made glad the heart of Telem- 
achus, and he commended the seer to Piraeus, 
the most faithful of all his followers. Then 
they made ready to take the ship to the city, 
while Telemachus started to go to the dwell- 
ing of Eumaeus, the swineherd. 

Ulysses, the seeming beggar, and Eumaeus 
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had been talking of many things ; and as the 
quick ear of Ulysses caught the footsteps of a 
man approaching, and he saw that the dogs 
lay crouching and did not bark, he said, " Lo, 
there comes some comrade or friend, for the 
dogs do not bark but fawn around him.'' 

Scarce had he spoken when Telemachus 
stood in the doorway. The swineherd, start- 
ing at the noise, looked up and saw him, and, 
dropping the bowl in which he was mixing 
wine, ran to him, and, clasping him in his 
arms, kissed his head and eyes and hands as 
if he were his own son just returned from a 
long absence. Then, breaking into tears, the 
swineherd cried, '^ O Telemachus, the light is 
not more sweet to me, for I thought never to 
see thee again. Enter, dear child, that my 
heart may be glad at the sight of thee." 

Telemachus replied, "So be it, father ; for 
thy sake I came to see thee, and to ask thee 
of my mother. Is she in the palace still, or 
has some wooer led her away as his bride ?" 

The swineherd answered, saying, "Thy 
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mother is still in the palace, though her days 
and nights are spent in tears, weeping for her 
husband and her son.'' 

Then Telemachus entered the lodge. As 
he came in, Ulysses, in his beggar's guise, 
arose and would have given his seat to him ; 
but the young man declined it, saying, " Nay, 
stranger, I will find elsewhere a seat in this 
our lodge." 

So the swineherd gave him a seat made of 
green bushes, covered with a fleece, and pre- 
pared for him a meal. When the meal was 
eaten, Telemachus asked the swineherd who 
this stranger was. 

The swineherd answered that the stranger 
claimed to be a wanderer from Crete, who had 
sought a refuge in his lodge. " But now," he 
said, '' I will give him into thy hands. He is 
a suppliant, and thou canst do with him as 
thou wilt." 

Telemachus replied, "Nay, Eumaeus; I 
cannot receive him in my house, for the suit- 
ors devour it, and I am not master there. My 
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mother doubts whether to remain with me or 
to follow some suitor as his bride. I will give 
this stranger food and clothing and a sword, 
and will send him wheresoever he would go ; or, 
if thou wilt lodge him for awhile, I will pay 
the cost ; but I cannot bear that he should go 
among the insolent suitors, for they would 
scoflfat him." 

Ulysses was moved at these words and, 
craving pardon thus to speak, said, " Why 
dost thou bear with these men ? Do the people 
hate thee that thou canst not avenge thyself 
on them? Hast thou no kinsmen to help 
thee? Would that I were young again, or 
were Ulysses' son; with the will I have, I 
would make mischief among them. For I 
would rather die than see such shameful 
things done in a house of mine." 

Telemachus replied to the stranger, saying, 
" My people hate me not ; and as for kinsmen, 
I have none. For I am the only son of my 
father, and he and his father were only sons. 
Therefore these men have filled my house, 
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and spoil my lieritance, and wish to take my 
life." 

Thus answering the stranger, Telemachus 
bade Eumaeus to go and tell his mother, 
Penelope, that he had returned ; but to let 
none of the suitors know of it. " I will stay- 
here meanwhile," he said, *' and do thou hasten 
back as soon as thou canst find the queen 
alone to tell her of my safe return." 

*'Shall I bear the message to Laertes, thy fath- 
er's father," Eumaeus said, " who is in the field 
with the thralls, ever pining for his son's re- 
turn?" 

*'Thou hast no time to go wandering 
through the fields after Laertes," Telemachus 
replied, ^' but bid my mother send a matron 
of her household, secretly, to bear the tidings 
to the aged man." 

So Eumaeus, putting on his sandals, took 
his way toward the town. As soon as he had 
gone, Pallas, in the guise of a woman, tall and 
fair, came near the lodge and stood beside the 
gate. Telemachus did not see her, for it is 
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not given to all to see the immortal gods ; but 
Ulysses saw her, and the dogs also saw her 
and fled from her in fear. She beckoned to 
Ulysses, and he went forth quickly and stood 
beside her. Speaking, she said : 

" Hide not the matter from thy son, but 
take counsel with him how ye may slay the 
vile suitors ; and lo, I shall be with you, and 
am even now ready for the conflict to begin." 

As the goddess thus spake, she touched 
Ulysses with her golden wand, when, lo, his 
garments became new and fair, his body lusty 
and strong, his face swarthy, and his cheeks 
full and covered with black beard. This done, 
she vanished from his sight. 

Ulysses thus transformed into his natural 
looks, came into the lodge again. Telema- 
chus marveled as he saw him, and turned away 
his eyes thinking he was in the presence of a 
god. Addressing him, he said, ** Thou art not 
what thou wast; surely, thou art some god 
from heaven." 

Ulysses answered him, saying, " I am no 
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god ; but I am thy father for whom thou dost 
mourn and suflfer the many wrongs which 
thou hast told." As he thus spake he kissed 
his son, and fell upon his neck and wept. 

Telemachus could not believe that the 
stranger was his father, thinking that some 
deity was trying to deceive him. But Ulysses 
assured him that what he had said was true, 
and that Pallas had wrought the change in 
him. ** The . gods whose home is in the 
heavens," he said, " can easily exalt a mortal 
or bring him low." 

As he thus spake, Telemachus could doubt 
no longer, but flung himself upon his father's 
neck ; and for a long time they wept in each 
other's arms. At length Telemachus inquired 
how his father had returned ; and Ulysses 
told him how the Phaeacians had landed him 
upon the coast with many rich and costly 
gifts. He then asked Telemachus about the 
suitors, how many there were, and whether 
they two could fight them alone. 

Telemachus replied that there were too 
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many for them both, saying, " Though thou 
art a great warrior, we cannot fight them 
alone. For there are not merely ten or twice 
that number ; but from Dulichium come fifty 
and two, from Samos four and twenty, from 
Zacynthus twenty, and from Ithaca twelve; 
and they have Medon, the herald, and a 
minstrel also, and attendants." 

" And now, dear father," added Telemachus, 
^' dost thou think of any brave champion who 
can help us drive these wicked suitors from 
our halls?" 

Then Ulysses, looking steadfastly at his 
son, replied, "Yea, now I tell thee, and do 
thou mark my words and consider whether 
Pallas and Father Jove will not suffice for us, 
or shall we look about for some other cham- 
pion." 

To this Telemachus replied, " The best of 
champions, dear father, are those that thou 
hast named, though high in the clouds is their 
seat, for they rule among men and among the 
deathless gods," 
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Ulysses then unfolded to Telemachus his 
well-wrought plan of vengeance. 

" Go to thy home in the morning," he said, 
" and mingle with the suitors, and I will come 
as an old beggar ; and if they treat me shame- 
fully, do thou endure it, even if they drag me 
to the door. Thou mayst reprove them in 
gentle words, though they will not heed thee, 
for their doom is near. Remember also, that 
when I shall give thee the token, then take 
all the arms from the halls to a secret recess 
in an upper chamber. If they ask thee why 
thou doest this, say that thou wouldst save 
them from the smoke, for that they are not 
such as Ulysses left behind him when he went 
to Troy, but are soiled with the breath of fire. 
Give them also another graver reason — that by 
chance they might wound one another when 
full of wine, for that the sight of steel some- 
times leads men to bloodshed. Keep two 
swords and two spears and two shields — these 
shall be for ourselves. Let no one know of 
my return, not even Laertes or the swineherd, 
nor Penelope herself." 
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Meanwhile the ship that brought Telem- 
achus from Pylos kept on her way to the city. 
Entering the port, the seamen hauled the ship 
up the beach and bore the costly gifts to the 
house of Clytius. A herald went to bear the 
tidings to Penelope of their safe return, and 
that her son was in the fields. The herald and 
the swineherd, as it chanced, met in the 
palace, each bearing the same message to the 
queen, filling her heart with joy. 

The suitors, when they heard that Telem- 
achus had returned, were sorely vexed. They 
feared that he would call a council of the Greeks, 
and tell them how they had plotted to destroy 
his life. One, more daring than the rest, pro- 
posed that they should slay him in the fields, and 
divide his wealth, and give the palace to his 
mother and the man whom she might choose 
to marry. 

Penelope heard that they still plotted to slay 
her son — her faithful herald, Medon, told her 
all ; so she left her chamber, and with her 
attendant maidens went to the hall where the 
suitors were assembled. Standing beside a 
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column near the door, and holding a delicate veil 
before her face, she chid the suitors for their 
cruel purposes and begged them to cease 
plotting against her son. 

The traitorous wooers spoke in kindly but 
deceitful words, assuring her that none of them 
would lay violent hands on Telemachus. So 
the queen withdrew again to her chamber, and 
sat there weeping for Ulysses until her eyes 
were overcome with sleep. 

At the close of the day the swineherd left the 
city to return to his lodge. As he drew near, 
Pallas touched Ulysses with her wand, and 
changed him to a beggar with his shrivelled 
skin and tattered garments, so that the swine- 
herd might not know who he was. 

Telemachus asked him what reports were in 
the town, and whether the lordly wooers had re- 
turned from their ambush, or were still watch- 
ing to destroy him. Eumaeus answered, that 
he had not thought to inquire; but that as 
he was without the city on a hill, he saw a 
bark entering the port filled with armed men. 
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and that no doubt these were the suitors, who 
had been in watch to slay him. 

Telemachus, glancing at his father, smiled, 
unnoticed by Eumseus. Now when their tasks 
were done, the board was spread and they took 
their evening meal ; and then lying down to 
rest, they soon received the boon of sleep. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ULYSSES IN HIS HOME AGAIN 

A T the early dawn, Telemachus made ready 
"^^ to go to the city to see his mother. As 
he was about to start, he said to Eumaeus, 
" Father, I am bound for the city that my 
mother may see me, for I know she will not 
cease to grieve until she beholds my face. The 
stranger I leave with thee ; and do thou lead 
him to the city that he may there beg his 
bread." 

Ulysses hearing this, said, " I should like 
to go to the city, for it is better for one like me 
to beg in the town than in the country. But 
I would rather go after the sun is higher, and 
the air grows milder ; for I fear the frost of 
the early morning." So he sat near the fire 
and warmed himself for awhile. 

Telemachus walking with a rapid step, soon 
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reached the city. Going directly to the palace, 
he set his spear against a tall pillar and went 
within the hall. The old nurse, Eurycleia, 
was strewing coverlets on the carven chairs, 
and saw him and ran to him weeping for joy. 
The other maidens of the house also gathered 
around him and kissed him lovingly upon the 
brow and shoulders. His mother, hearing his 
voice, came from, her chamber and clasped him 
in her arms and kissed his face and eyes, shed- 
ding tears of joy. 

^' Thou art come, Telemachus," she said, 
*' sweet light of mine eyes ; and methought I 
should never see thy face again. But come, now, 
tell me what tidings hast thou of thy father ?" 

Telemachus replied, '' Mother mine, waken 
not my grief again, nor move my heart to rage, 
for I have just escaped a cruel death. And now 
go, take thy bath and make a vow to all the 
gods of a chosen offering when Jove shall have 
avenged our wrongs." 

Thus speaking, Telemachus went out 
through the hall holding a spear in each hand, 
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his two swift hounds bearing him company. 
The lordly suitors, surprised at his return, 
came thronging around him with fair words 
on their lips, but plotting in their hearts how 
they should slay him. 

Withdrawing from the suitors, Telemachus 
went and sat among some old friends of his 
father's, who asked him of his voyage. As 
they talked, his friend Piraeus drew nigh lead- 
ing the stranger, Theoclymenus, to the 
assembly hall. Telemachus arose to meet 
them and brought the stranger within the 
palace. The maidens came and bathed them 
both and anointed them with oil, and cast 
about them mantles and doublets ; and an 
aged dame bore bread and many dainties, 
which she set before them. The mother of 
Telemachus also sat near them, as they ate, by 
the door-post of the hall, leaning against a 
chair and spinning slender threads of yarn. 

When their meal was ended, Penelope again 
urged her son to tell her of his voyage and 
whether he had heard any tidings of his 
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father. So he told her of his visit to Nestor 
aud Menelaus, and all that they had said to 
him, and how Menelaus had met an old man 
of the sea who had told him that he had met 
his father in the palace of Calypso, longing 
for his home. 

The heart of Penelope was stirred within 
her as she listened to the tale. The seer, 
Theoclymenus, with hopeful words spoke up, 
saying, " O wife revered of Ulysses, I tell 
thee truly that thy husband will return, and 
is even now in this land watching the evil 
deeds of the suitors and planning vengeance. 
So clear was the omen of the bird I saw as I 
sat with Telemachus in the ship." 

Penelope replied, " Ah, stranger, would that 
thy words may prove true. For thou shouldst 
have thanks and such a reward that all who 
saw it would call thee blessed." 

While they thus talked, the suitors were 
amusing themselves hurling quoits and spears. 
As the time for supper drew near, the herdsman, 
Mendon, came driving the cattle from the fields 
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and asked the suitors to help prepare theii 
evening meal. They all arose and came into 
the hall, and throwing their cloaks upon the 
benches, began killing the goats and sheep 
and a fat ox, and preparing them for a feast. 

Meantime Eumaeus and the seeming beggar 
clothed in rags were coming to the city. As 
they came near the town they were met by a 
goatherd, named Melanthius, son of Dolius, 
who was driving his goats to town to feast the 
wooers. When he saw Eumseus and the 
stranger, he hailed them and rebuked Eumaeus 
for bringing this beggar to the city. He spoke 
of Ulysses in vile and insulting words, and as 
he passed him he kicked him on the thigh. 
Ulysses thought a moment whether to smite 
him with his staff and slay him or dash him 
to the ground ; but it seemed better for the 
present to endure his insults in silence. 

But Eumseus rebuked the offender, and lift- 
ing up his hands, said, " O may the nymphs 
of this fountain near which we stand fulfil 
this hope, that Ulysses may come back to hi? 
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home. Then would he tear from thee this 
finery wherein thou comest to the city, leaving 
thy flock for evil shepherds to devour." 

Melanthius replied, "Thou shrewd and 
flippant cur, I will yet take thee on board a 
ship and carry thee far from Ithaca and sell 
thee for a galley slave. Would that Apollo 
with the silver bow might smite Telemachus 
to-day, or else the suitors might slay him in 
the palace." So saying, he hurried on to the 
town, and entering the hall took a seat oppo- 
site to Eurymachus, whose favorite he was. 

Eumaeus and Ulysses followed slowly to the 
palace. As they neared it, the sweet sound of 
a lyre came floating on their ears. Ulysses 
stopped and said, " Eumaeus, this must be a 
noble pile in which Ulysses dwelt. And I 
hear that many guests banquet within; the 
smoke of fat goes up and the sweet lyre is 
heard." 

Thus craftily Ulysses spoke; while Eu- 
maeus, with no thought who the beggar was, 
replied, "Thou thinkest rightly, stranger; 
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and in other things I see thnu art not slow of 
thought. And now let us enter the hall lest 
some one come without, and drive thee hence." 

Now near the door of the court, where they 
thus stopped to talk, there lay a dog which, 
hearing their voices, raised his head and 
pricked up his ears. This dog, named Argus, 
had been raised by Ulysses many years be- 
fore ; but ere he was full grown, his master 
had sailed for Troy. Now, old and feeble, the 
dog lay upon a dunghill, covered with vermin. 
As he saw Ulysses draw near, he knew him 
and wagged his tail and dropped his ears and 
tried to rise, but was too weak to do so. 

As Ulysses saw him, he looked aside and 
wiped away a tear, and said, " Surely this is 
strange that such a dog, being of so fine a 
breed, should lie here on a dunghill." 

And Eumaeus made reply, '' He belongs to 
one who died far away. When he was in bis 
prime he was the strongest and swiftest of dogs ; 
but now, since his lord is dead, the careless 
women take no care of him. How true it is 
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that when the master is away the servant is 
heedless of his duties." 

As he thus spake, the dog Argus, looking at 
Ulysses, dropped his head upon the ground 
and died. He had waited for his master 
twenty years, and saw him at last. 

As the swineherd came within the hall, 
Telemachus saw him and nodding to him 
called him to a seat near himself. Close 
behind him came Ulysses, clad in rags and 
leaning upon his staflF. Taking a seat just with- 
in the doorway, he leaned against a pillar of 
cypress wood and looked around upon the 
wooers. 

Telemachus took from the basket some 
bread and meat, and bade Eumseus carry it to 
Ulysses and to say to him that he might pass 
around among the suitors, asking them for an 
alms. So the seeming beggar rose and went 
around the hall, stretching out his hand as 
though he were used to begging. The suitors 
pitied him and gave him something from their 
stores until his scrip was filled with bread and 
meat. 



I 
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As lie went to take liis seat, he stopped be- 
side Autinous and said, "Give something also, 
friend, for thou seemest one of the highest 
among the Greeks, and it will become thee to 
bestow more freely than the rest. I, too, in 
former days, had much riches and power ; but 
in going to Egypt I was robbed and carried to 
Cyprus and sold as a slave." 

Antinous, with angry voice, replied, " What 
god hath sent this nuisance here to disturb the 
feast? Get thee from my table, old man, or thou 
shalt find a worse Egypt and a harder Cyprus 
than before. Thou art a bold and shameless 
beggar.'' 

Ulysses, as he withdrew from him, replied, 
" Lo, I see thy soul is evil, though thy body 
is so fair ; for though thou sittest at another 
man's feast, yet wilt thou give me nothing." 

At these words Antinous waxed more wroth ; 
and calling the beggar a saucy fellow, he took 
up his footstool and flung it at Ulysses, 
smiting him on the right shoulder. Ulysses 
took the blow unmoved; but he shook his 
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head, aud in his heart was meditating dire 
revenge. Resuming his lowly seat at the 
door, he said, 

^' Hear me, ye suitors of the queen! No 
man feels grief or resentment for blows while 
fighting for his own ; but Antinous hath smit- 
ten me because I am poor. If there be a god 
of beggars, I pray that death may overtake 
Antinous before his marriage day." 

In reply Antinous commanded him to be 
quiet or he would have the young men seize 
him by the feet and drag him from the hall 
and flay him alive. 

The other suitors were exceeding wroth at 
these hard words of Antinous ; and one of them 
chided him for his insults to the aged man. 
Telemachus felt his heart swell with anger 
at the blow, but shook his head in silence, 
thinking how he should repay the wrong. 
The queen, Penelope, was also sorely grieved 
when it was told her that a stranger had been 
smitten in her halls ; and she prayed the gods 
that Apollo might smite Antinous with a 
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of these wicked men, and would rather have 
thee wait till the going down of the sun. And 
it seems more meet for thee, O queen, that thou 
shouldst speak to him alone and listen to what 
he has to say to thee." 

Penelope, seeing that the beggar's thought 
was wise, replied, " The stranger speaks 
discreetly; for nowhere among men are done 
such deeds of wrong as by these wanton 
suitors." 

As she thus spake, the goodly swineherd 
left her, and at the bidding of Telejnachus 
went to look after the things at the farm, the 
lordly suitors made merry with dance and 
song ; while with ardent longing the queen, 
Penelope, waited for the evening to see the 
stranger and question him about her absent 
lord. 



CHAPTER XIX 

COMBAT BETWEEN ULYSSES AND IRUS 

A S the day passed on, there came a common 
^^^ beggar to the palace, noted for his great 
size and ravenous appetite. His name was 
Arnseus ; but the young men, because he was 
their messenger, called him Irus, after Iris, 
the messenger of Jove. 

When Irus saw Ulysses in his beggar garb, 
he railed at him, and sought to drive him from 
the house. '' Hence with thee, old man," he 
said, " lest I drag thee forth by the feet. Dost 
thou not see how all are giving me the wink 
to have me do it ; yet I feel ashamed to strike 
such a one as thou." 

Ulysses, looking at him with surprise, re- 
plied, " Sir, I have done nothing to harm thee, 
and I grudge thee nothing thou canst beg. 
Get what thou canst, for there is room enough 
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for US both; but do not anger me with insults, 
lest I do thee harm." 

To this, with boastful words, the beggar 
Irus said, ** How like an old cinder-wife this 
glutton speaks! Leave the hall, or I will 
smite thee right and left, and knock thy teeth 
from thy jaws. Or gird thyself and show thy 
mettle, if thou wilt." 

Antiuous, hearing these boastful words, said 
to the other suitors, " Friends, here is a 
chance for some fine sport. The beggars are 
angry at each other ; let us haste and match 
them one against the other." 

As he spoke they all leaped up, laughing, 
and gathered around the ragged beggars, eager 
for the sport. Antinous, speaking, said, *' Hear 
me, ye noble suitors. Here are these goats' 
paunches which we have put aside for our sup- 
per ; now, whichever of the two shows himself 
the better man, let him take his choice of 
them." 

Then said Ulysses, craftily, " It is hard for 
an old man to fight with one so young. Yet 
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hunger bids me do it. But swear to me that 
no one shall strike me a foul blow while I 
fight with this man." 

To this they all assented, swearing not to 
strike him. Telemachus also gave his word 
that none should do him harm. So Ulysses 
girt his rags about his loins ; and as they saw 
his thighs and shoulders, how strong and 
broad they seemed, and his arms so mighty, 
they were amazed, and said to one another, 
'' There will be little left of Irus, so stalwart 
seems this old man." 

When Irus saw how strong Ulysses looked, 
he would have shrunk from the fight ; but the 
suitors would not permit him to do so. As 
they led him into the ring, he shook through 
all his frame with fear. Antinous saw his 
fright and said, '^ Thou braggart; it were bet- 
ter thou hadst never been born, if thou art so 
much afraid of this old man. But, let me tell 
thee, if this man prevails against thee, I will 
send thee to King Echetus, who will cut oflF thy 
nose and ears, and give thy vitals to the dogs." 
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These words increased his fear and he stood 
trembling in the ring. As they put up their 
hands to begin the fight, Ulysses thought 
whether he should strike the fellow and slay 
him, or merely fell him to the ground. The 
latter seemed the wiser ; so when Irus had 
dealt his blow at Ulysses' shoulder, Ulysses 
struck him a fair blow on the neck beneath 
the ear, breaking the bone, so that he fell 
howling to the ground, the blood pouring from 
his mouth. 

The suitors threw up their hands, and al- 
most died with laughter ; while Ulysses seized 
his prostrate foe by the feet, and dragged him 
from the hall, and propped him up against the 
wall in the court-yard. Putting a stajBF in his 
hand, he said, " Sit there and keep the swine 
and dogs from the door ; but dare not hereafter 
to lord it over men, lest some worse thing be- 
fall thee." 

So saying, he turned and went into the pal- 
ace again. The suitors greeted him with 
laughter, saying, " Stranger, may Jove and all 
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the other deathless gods give thee thy dearest 
wish, since thou hast put an end to this im- 
portunate beggar's rounds among us." 

Ulysses smiled, rejoicing in the omen of 
their words. Antinous gave him a great 
paunch of meat, and Amphinomus presented 
him with two loaves, and pledged him in a 
cup, saying, " Good luck to thee, father, here- 
after, though now thou seemest to have evil 
fortune." 

Ulysses replied, " Amphinomus, thou seem- 
est to me a prudent man, and such I know thy 
father was. Hear me, therefore, and mark 
what I say. There is nothing on earth feebler 
than man. For while the gods give him health 
and strength, he never thinks of trouble ; but 
when the gods send evil to him, he must bear 
it with a steadfast heart. For the spirit of 
men upon the earth is even as their day, that 
comes upon them from the father of gods and 
men. I was once deemed fortunate, and did 
many things that were not right, trusting in 
myself and kinsmen. Let no man, therefore^ 
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dare to be unjust, for Jove sliall requite such 
deeds at last. And now these suitors of the 
queen are doing wrong to him who is absent ; 
and he may return some day and revenge these 
wrongs. Fly thou, therefore, while there is 
yet time, nor wait to iheet him when he comes.'' 

So he spake in kindly thought; but the 
doom of death was on Amphinomus ; and he 
went back into the hall, sad at heart, with a 
bowed head, and sat down again on the high 
seat whence he had arisen. 

Meantime Pallas put it into the heart of 
Penelope to appear before the suitors, that she 
might show their base designs and win more 
honor from her son and lord. The goddess 
shed over her the balm of slumber, and then 
wrought a spell and gave her a dower of heav- 
enly graces, so that all who saw her would 
marvel. Her face was lighted with a heavenly 
beauty, her form seemed taller and more grace- 
ful, and her skin was whiter than newly-carved 
ivory. As she awoke, she passed her hand 
across her cheek and said, '* It was a sweet 
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sleep I had just now; would that Diana would 
give nie so soft a death ; then I might no more 
waste my life in sorrow for the loss of a hus- 
band of peerless worth, the noblest of the 
Greeks." 

As she thus spake she went from her royal 
chamber, taking two handmaidens with her, 
and passed down to the hall. Stopping at the 
door of the room where the suitors were as- 
sembled, she stood for a moment holding a 
lustrous veil before her face. The suitors were 
enchanted with her beauty, ' and each one 
longed to have her for his wife. Addressing 
Telemachus, she said, " How is this, my son, 
that thou hast allowed a stranger guest to be 
rudely assailed ? If one who sits beneath our 
roof be thus insulted, be sure it brings thee 
great shame and disgrace among men." 

Telemachus replied, " Mother mine, I do 
not blame thee that thou art oflFended. But 
thou knowest that I cannot have things here 
according to my wishes ; for these men drive 
me from my will, and there is none to aid me. 
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Would to Jove and all the gods that the wooers 
in our hall were even now vanquished, like 
Irus, who sits beside the gate helpless." 

At these words Eurymachus, turning to the 
queen, said, " Wise Penelope, if all the Greeks 
could behold thy charms, a still larger crowd 
of suitors would come to-morrow to feast within 
thy halls, for in mind and face and form thou 
dost surpass all other women in the land." 

To this Penelope replied, '^ Eurymachus, the 
gods took from me such grace of face and form 
as once I had when my dear husband, Ulysses, 
sailed for Troy. If he returns again to watch 
over me, even greater would my beauty be 
than ever. But now I am in sorrow, for I fear 
the time will come when I must endure a mar- 
riage against my will. But methinks it was 
not the custom in other times, when suitors 
wooed a wife, to feast thus on her goods ; but 
to come with flocks and bring her many splen- 
did gifts." 

The suitors all approved these prudent 
words, and sent each a herald for a gift. One 
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brought a costly robe of many colors with 
twelve golden clasps ; another, a golden neck- 
lace rickly wrought and set with amber beads 
that glowed with liquid sunshine ; another, a 
pair of ear-rings, each a triple gem, daintily 
fashioned and of exquisite grace. Thus each 
bestowed a dijBFerent and yet a becoming gift. 

Then the fair Penelope went aloft to her 
chamber, her maidens bearing in their hands 
her lovely gifts, while the suitors turned to 
the pleasures of the dance and song and 
amused themselves until the evening came. 
When the light of day had faded, they set up 
three braziers in the hall and placed upon 
them burning pine-brands to give them light. 
The maidens of the household came in turn 
to feed the flame. Ulysses speaking to them 
said that he would take their task and keep 
the lights and they could go and sit in the 
chamber of the queen, twisting the yarn and 
carding the wool, and help to gladden her 
heart. 

The maidens looked at one another and 
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laughed at Ulysses for his friendly oflfer. 
One of them, the fair Melantho, daughter of 
Dolius, chid him shamefully, calling him a 
brain-struck man, or one who had lost his wits 
with wine, or one beside himself with joy 
because he had beaten the beggar Irus. 

Ulysses looked at her askance and threat- 
ened to tell Telemachus of her shameless 
speech; "who," he said, "for these insulting 
words will cut thee limb from limb." 

Thus he scared' away the women from 
the hall; and then went and took his 
place at the burning braziers, and gazed upon 
the men, planning in his mind his scheme of 
vengeance. The suitors now and then would 
speak words of insult to him ; and one of 
them, Eurymachus, threw a footstool at his 
head, which, missing its aim, struck a cup- 
bearer on the hand, who fell backward in the 
dust, groaning with pain. 

This made a clamor in the hall, and all the 
suitors blamed Ulysses for it. Speaking to 
one another, they said, " Would that this 
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stranger had perished ere he ever came among 
us ; for now we are all at strife about beggars, 
and there will be no more joy at our feast." 

Telemachus chided them for their insolent 
words, saying, " Sirs, ye are mad, or have 
eaten and drunken too much. Now that ye 
have feasted well, go home and lay you down 
to rest for the night." 

The suitors marvelled that he spoke so 
boldly, and* bit their lips in anger. But think- 
ing best to follow his advice, they poured an- 
other cup to Jove, and then arose and went 
each one to his own house to sleep. 



CHAPTER XX 

ULYSSES' INTERVIEW WITH PENELOPE 

A S soon as the suitors had left the palace, 
Ulysses said to Telemachus that they 
should take all the arms and armor from the 
hall. " If the wooers miss them," he said, 
" thou shalt beguile them with soft words, say- 
ing that you have taken them where the smoke 
will not tarnish them." 

So Telemachus called the old house-woman, 
Eurycleia, and bade her shut all the maidens 
in their chambers while he removed the 
weapons from the hall. Eurycleia praised him 
for his careful thought, and asked who would 
attend him and bear the light for him if the 
maidens were all sent away. Telemachus 
replied that he would have the stranger bear 
the light, as he wished him to do something 
to earn his bread. 

286 
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So Eurycleia closed all the doors of the 
chamber that no should see what was being 
done. Then Telemachus and Ulysses went 
to work to carry all the shields and helmets 
and sharp-pointed spears from the hall. While 
they were thus busy, Pallas stood near them, 
and her presence cast a radiance through the 
room. Telemachus, seeing the light glowing 
on the pillars and ceiling, said to Ulysses that 
surely some god must be in the hall. 

Ulysses bade him keep the matter in his 
heart, and ask no questions about it. " This 
is the wont of the gods," he said ; " but go 
now to thy chamber and leave me here, for I 
wish to speak to thy mother and the maidens." 
So Telemachus went to his chamber to take 
his rest, and lying down upon his bed, sweet 
sleep soon fell upon him. 

As soon as he had gone, the queen came 
forth from her chamber and with her maidens 
entered the hall to clean it and make it ready 
for the morrow. The maidens set a richly- 
carved chair for Penelope near the fire, where 
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she was wont to sit ; and then began to take 
away the fragments of food, and cleanse the 
tables and cups which had been used by the 
lordly wooers. 

One of the maids, Melantho, began again 
to revile Ulysses, saying, " Stranger, wilt thou 
still be a plague to us here, wandering through 
the house at night to play the spy upon the 
women ? Get thee forth, thou wretched thing, 
and be content with thy supper, or thou wilt 
be smitten with a torch and driven out of 
doors." 

Ulysses, looking at her askance, replied, 
" Good woman, why art thou thus angry with 
me ? Is it because I go filthy and in rags, and 
beg through the land ? I once had plenty 
also ; and now, beware that thou lose not the 
favor of thy mistress or her lord, if perchance 
he should come home again. Thy master's 
son is no longer a child, and he knows all that 
is going on in his halls." 

As he thus spake, the queen heard him, and 
rebuked the maiden, saying, " Thou shame- 
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less thing ; thy sin is not hidden from me, and 
shall be upon thy head. For thou knewest 
right well that I wished to ask the stranger 
for tidings of my husband." 

She then called a house-maid, named Eury- 
mone, and bade her bring a settle with a fleece 
thereon, for the stranger to be seated upon. 
When Ulysses had taken his 6eat upon the 
settle, she said to him, " Stranger, I will first 
make bold to ask thee who thou art and whence 
thou hast come. Where is thy city and who 
are thy parents?" 

Ulysses answered her in gentle words, 
" Lady, thy fame is as wide as the heavens, 
and thou art blessed with many things. But 
do not ask me of my home or country, for I am 
a man of many sorrows, and it will fill my 
heart with grief and weary thee if I tell thee 
my tale." 

Penelope replied , " I also have suflFered 
many griefs since my good husband left me 
many years ago. If he might come again 
and watch over this my life, greater and fairer 
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still would be my fame. But now I am in 
sorrow, such a host of ills some god hath sent 
against me." 

She then told him of the hated suitors, 
and how she had put them oflF from day 
to day with her web which she wove in 
the daytime and unravelled by night, and 
how at last, by the help of the handmaids, 
the wooers came and entrapped her and forced 
her to finish the web. 

*' And now, she said, " I can neither escape 
the marriage nor devise any plan by which to 
defer it longer. Besides, my parents are urg- 
ing me to marry, and my son chafes while 
these men devour his estate." 

Ulysses then consented to tell her who he 
was and whence he came. So he told a false 
tale in the guise of truth, saying that he was 
a man from Crete, a brother of King Idome- 
neus, and that he had seen Ulysses as he was 
sailing to Troy, and had given him guest-gifts, 
as was the custom of the land. 

The queen listened to his tale with flowing 
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tears. Ulysses was also deeply moved ; but 
lie kept his eyes firmly fixed between the lids, 
and craftily concealed his tears. Drying her 
eyes, the queen, to prove him if he spoke the 
truth, asked him of Ulysses, what manner of 
man he was, and how he was clothed. 

Ulysses said, "It is hard for one to re- 
member all these things so long, for it is now 
some twenty years since. And yet I remem- 
ber he had on a purple mantle which clasped 
with a golden brooch, on which was wrought 
a dog holding a fawn by the throat. They 
were wrought with marvellous skill, the 
hound trying to strangle the fawn, and the 
fawn writhing and striving to be free. He 
also had a tunic, white and smooth, which 
the women much admired. But whether some 
one had given him these things, I know not ; 
for, indeed, many gave him gifts, and I also 
gave him a sword and purple mantle. I re- 
member, also, that he had a herald with him, 
one Eurybates, older than himself, dark 
skinned, round-shouldered, and curly-haired." 
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Penelope knew these certain tokens of her 
lord, and wept aloud, saying that she herself 
had given him these things, and now would 
never see her dear lord again. " But thou," 
she said, " whom we have looked upon with 
pity, shall be held dear and honorable in our 
halls." 

Ulysses, in pity for her grief, essayed to 
comfort her, telling her not to mourn, for he 
had lately had word of her husband, and that 
he was safe and would surely return before 
many days. "So certain I am of it," he said, 
" that I call Jove to be my witness, and con- 
firm my words with an oath, that Ulysses 
will come even as the old moon wanes and 
the new moon is born." 

Penelope replied, " Ah, stranger, would 
that thy words might be true ; for then would 
my heart be glad, and thou shouldst have 
many a gift at my hand. But my heart for- 
bodes that it will not be so." 

She then called her handmaids, and bade 
them make ready a bed for the stranger of 
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soft mats and blankets, and also that some of 
them should wash his feet, and in the morn- 
ing give him a bath and anoint him, that at 
his meals he might sit beside Telemachus in 
the hall. 

But Ulysses would not have the mats and 
blankets, saying, " These things are hateful 
to me, and I will lie as in the past I have 
been wont to rest through the sleepless night. 
And baths for the feet are no more my de- 
light, and none of these young maidens shall 
touch me ; but if you chance to have some old 
wife, true of heart, I am willing that such an 
one should wash my feet.'' 

Penelope replied, " Dear stranger — for never 
to these halls has come a stranger so discreet 
and dear as thou — I have an old and prudent 
woman who was the nurse of my dear lord in 
his childhood ; and though she is now weak with 
age, she will wash thy feet." So she called 
the old nurse, Eurycleia, and bade her wash 
Ulysses' feet, saying to her, " Even such may 
now be the hands and feet of thy dear master." 
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At these words, the old nurse began to cry^ 
thinking of her absent master whom she 
loved as a son. Turning to Ulysses she said, 
" I will wash thy feet, both for my mistress' 
sake and thy own, for my heart is moved with 
pity. But let me say, that of all the many 
strangers who have visited this house, I have 
never seen one that was so like Ulysses, in 
shape and voice and feet." 

Ulysses answered, ^' Old wife, even so others 
who have seen us both, declare that we favor 
each other exceedingly." 

Thereupon the old nurse prepared the water 
for the bath. When it was ready, Ulysses sat 
by the fire, as far in the shadow as he might, 
lest the old woman should see a great scar 
that was on his leg, and know him thereby. 
This scar had chanced in this wise. He had 
come to visit his mother's father, Autolycus, 
noted for his skill and crafts-gifts that he had 
received from Hermes. It chanced that 
Autolycus had visited Ithaca when Ulysses 
was born, and when the old nurse, Eurycleia, 
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placed the babe upon his knee, he named him, 
saying that when the babe became a man he 
should visit him at Parnassus and receive a 
gift. The day after Ulysses reached Parnas- 
sus, they held a great hunt on the mountains. 

In this hunt, Ulysses came in the heart of 
the wood where lay a great wild boar. The 
beast, stirred by the noise, sprang from his 
lair, when Ulysses charged him with his spear ; 
but the boar was too quick for him and struck 
him with his tusk, ripping a great wound in 
his leg, just above the knee. Ulysses slew 
the beast ; and the young men bound up the 
wound, singing a charm to staunch the flow of 
blood. . 

As the old nurse was bathing his feet, she 
took the scarred limb in her hand, and felt 
the wound, and knew it by the touch. In her 
surprise she let the foot drop suddenly, so 
that it fell into the bath, making the vessel 
ring and spilling some of the water over the 
hearth. With mingled joy and grief, her 
eyes filled with tears, and touching Ulysses 
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on the chin, she exclaimed, " Surely thou art 
Ulysses, my dear child, and I did not know 
thee until I touched the scar." 

So saying, she turned her eyes toward 
Penelope, as if to make a sign to her that the 
stranger was her husband. But Penelope did 
not catch her look ; and Ulysses seizing the 
old nurse by the throat with one hand and 
drawing her to him with the other, said, 
" Mother, wouldst thou ruin me ? I am re- 
turned after twenty years, and none must 
know that I am here until I am ready to take 
vengeance. If thou speak, I will slay thee, 
even though thou didst nurse me in my child- 
hood.'' 

Eurycleia answered quickly, " My child, 
what is this thou sayest ? Surely no word shall 
escape my lips ; and thou knowest my spirit 
is firm and unyielding. But when the lordly 
suitors are subdued, I will tell thee of the 
women in thy halls, which of them have been 
true to' thee and which have dishonored thy 
house." 
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Ulysses replied, '' Thou iieedst not speak of 
them, for I will mark them well and know 
them all. Do thou keep thy counsel to thy- 
self, and leave the rest to the gods." 

As he thus spake, the old nurse arose and 
passed forth from the hall to bring more water 
for his feet, for the first water was spilled upon 
the floor. When she had washed him and 
anointed him with oil, he took his seat near 
the fire and covered up the scar with his rags. 

Then Penelope spoke to him again of her 
sufferings, and told him of a dream that she 
had, how she had seen a flock of geese in her 
palace, and how an eagle had slain them, so 
that they lay in a heap in the halls, while he 
was bom aloft toward the sky. "And as I 
wept," she said, " the eagle came back, and, 
sitting on a roof-beam, said to me, *Take 
heart, Penelope, for this is no dream, but a 
true vision of what shall come to pass. These 
geese are thy suitors, and the eagle is thy 
husband, who will bring sudden death to all 
these wicked wooers.' " . 
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Ulysses said in tender words, " Dear lady, 
the dream means well, and surely bodes de- 
struction for each and every one of thy hated 
wooers. Not one of them shall avoid death 
and the fates." 

Penelope replied, " Dreams are hard to be 
discerned, and not all of them come true. The 
gates of dreams are twain, one of ivory and 
one of horn. Such dreams as come through 
the gate of ivory are false ; but those that 
come through the gate of horn are true. 
Would that my dream might be fulfilled." 

She then told Ulysses that on the morrow she 
must make her choice among her suitors, for 
that she had promised to bring forth the great 
bow of Ulysses, and whoever could draw it 
most easily and shoot with the truest aim, 
that one she would take to be her husband. 

Ulysses answered her, " This is well, lady ; 
and I would no longer delay this trial of the 
bow ; but I believe that before any one of them 
shall have strung it and shot an arrow at the 
mark, the great Ulysses will be here." 
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Pleased with his words, Penelope replied, 
" Stranger, if only thou wert willing to sit 
beside me here in the halls and thus delight 
me with thy speech, no sleep would fall upon 
my lids the livelong night. But now 'tis time 
to rest, and I must hie me to my lonely couch 
of sorrow ; but do thou lie within the house 
with something strewn upon the floor, or let the 
maidens spread a couch for thee." 

Thus having said, she ascended with her 
maidens to her royal chamber, and there be- 
wailed her absent lord until Pallas cast upon 
her lids the balm of sleep* 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE BENDING OI^ THE BOW OF ULYSSES 

A S soon as Penelope had withdrawn to her 
^^ chamber, Ulysses spread out a bull's hide 
and lay down to rest. But no sleep came to 
his eyes, for his mind was busy planning his 
revenge against the suitors. As he thus lay 
thinking, the maidens who were false to his 
household came sallying forth with mirth and 
laughter to hold their secret meetings with 
the suitors. Ulysses' heart was stirred with 
anger, and he was about to rise and slay them ; 
but he thought it better to let them go unpun- 
ished yet a little while. 

As he lay tossing on his bed, the goddess 
Pallas came down from heaven and' stood be- 
side him, and said, *' Why art thou watching 
through the silent night? Is not this thy 
house and is not thy wife here within and also 
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thy noble son ? And have I not promised to 
aid thee to avenge thyself upon thy enemies?" 

Ulysses answered, " Yea, goddess, all this 
thou hast said is rightly spoken. But my 
heart within me muses how I may stretch forth 
my hands upon these shameless wooers, being 
but one man while they are so many. And 
further still, I ponder in my heart, that even 
if I slay them, by the will of Jove, how shall 
I be safe hereafter from their avengers ?" 

To this the blue-eyed goddess said, " Think 
no more of tha£, for I will be with thee and 
aid thee to the end. Even if fifty bands of 
men should compass us about to slay us, I 
should not let them harm us. But now let 
sweet sleep come upon thee, for soon thou 
shalt find a happy issue out of all thy trou- 
bles." 

Speaking thus, she poured the balm of 
slumber on his lids, and took her way back to 
Olympus. As he thus slept, the mind of Pen- 
elope was filled with a sweet vision of her 
lord. Awaking out of sleep and sitting up- 
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right on her soft bed, shedding many tears, she 
prayed to Diana, saying, " O that I might now 
die with this sweet vision in my heart, for in 
my sleep I dreamed that Ulysses had returned 
and lay sleeping by my side." 

Ulysses wakened at the early dawn, and ris- 
ing from his couch, he prayed to Jove for a token 
of his favor, asking also that some one in the 
palace would speak a word of good omen. 
Jove heard his prayer, and sent a peal of thun- 
der from out a cloudless sky. A woman also 
who sat grinding corn, weary of ber task and 
hating the suitors, said, *'0 Father Jove, grant 
that this be the last meal that these men shall 
eat in the house of Ulysses." These tokens 
gave strength to Ulysses' heart, and he felt 
sure the day of vengeance was near at hand. 

Telemachus also rose at early dawn, and 
with his spear in hand and two fleet dogs to 
bear him company, went to the assembly hall. 
On his way he met the old nurse and asked 
her whether his mother had honored the 
stranger guest with food and a couch, or had 
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left him neglected to care for himself. The 
aged nurse replied that Penelope had kindly 
cared for the stranger, giving him food and 
wine, and had bidden her maidens strew a bed 
for him, which he refused, preferring to sleep 
in the outer gallery on the floor. So saying, 
she called the maidens and bade them sprinkle 
the hall and sweep it and cleanse the table and 
the mixing bowls, and bring fresh water, and 
thus make ready for the coming of the suitors. 

So the maidens hurried to the well and 
brought the water, and quickly cleansed the 
hall with skilful hands. 

Soon the swineherd, Eumaeus, and the goat- 
herd, Melanthius, and the master herdsman, 
Philoetius, came bringing supplies for the suit- 
ors' breakfast. Eumaeus and Philoetius spoke 
to Ulysses in friendly words, but Melanthius 
reviled him, and threatened to drive him hence. 
" Art thou still here," he said, "thou wretched 
beggar, a plague and pest to us ? Get thee 
gone, or thou shalt feel my fists, for thy beg- 
ging here is out of all order." 
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Ulysses heard his threats in silence, butshook 
his head, meditating his revenge. Soon the 
suitors came and began to slay the animals 
and prepare them for the morning meal. When 
the meal was ready, Telemachus placed Ulysses 
near the threshold on a shabby seat beside a 
little table, and gave him a full share with the 
others, saying, " Sit here and drink thy wine, 
and I will protect thee from the insults of 
these men." 

The suitors bit their lips at these bold words ; 
and one of them, Ctesippus, a low-spirited fel- 
low, said, " Is it well that this beggar should 
fare as well as we ? See now the gift that I 
shall give him." Whereupon he caught up a 
bullock's foot out of a dish and hurled it at 
Ulysses. Ulysses gently bowed his head, 
smiling grimly, and the foot missed its aim 
and struck the wall beyond. Telemachus re- 
buked the suitor, saying, 

" It is well for thee, Ctesippus, that thou 
didst not strike the stranger. For surely 
hadst thou done so I would have struck thee 
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through the body with my spear ; and instead 
of a wedding feast thy father would have cele- 
brated thy funeral rites. And now I wish to 
say to you all that I am no longer a child, and 
these petty acts of wrong and hate must 
cease." 

The suitors for a moment were hushed to 
silence. At length Agelaus said, " Friends, 
this is justly said. Telemachus should not 
be wronged, neither should this stranger be. 
But now, Telemachus, thou shouldst bid thy 
mother wed the one of the suitors who will 
bring her the richest gift ; and then thou canst 
possess thy father's wealth in peace." 

Telemachus replied, " In no wise do I delay 
my mother's marriage. I am willing that she 
shall be the wife of him who oflFers her the 
costliest bridal gift, and I will oflfer many gifts 
myself. But God forbid that I should send my 
mother from my house against her will." 

At this the suitors broke out in roars of 
laughter ; but not of natural mirth, for Pallas 
had moved them to it by an evil spell. 
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They sat with wandering minds, their eyes 
were filled with tears, and the flesh which they 
ate dripped with blood. The seer, Theocly- 
meniis, saw the evil spell and cried, 

" Unhappy men ; what woe is this that 
threatens you? Your heads and faces and 
knees are wrapped in darkness, your cheeks 
are wet with tears, your voices full of moans, 
and the pillars of the court are stained with 
blood. And lo, I see the court is full of 
ghosts that hasten hellward, and the sun is 
dark in the heavens, and an evil mist has over- 
spread the world." 

At this they all laughed again ; and Eury- 
machus said, " The man is mad ; let us send 
liim out-of-doors into the market-place, since 
here he finds it dark as night." 

Theoclymenus replied, " I will go forth 
without delay, and need no one to urge me; 
for I see evil coming on you all who have 
treated men with scorn and done guilty deeds. 
Not one of you shall escape." 

So speaking, the seer left the hall and went 
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to the house of Piraeus, who received him 
gladly. As he withdrew, the suitors looked 
at oue another, and kept laughing at the guest 
of Telemachus, to try to vex him and move 
his heart to anger. " No man,'' they said, 
^' ever had such a set of guests as Telemachus. 
There is the filthy beggar, always wanting 
bread and wine ; and now there comes another 
fellow who would play the seer. Take our 
advice, Telemachus, and put these strangers 
on board a bark and send them to Sicily, 
where they will bring thee a good price." 

So talked and laughed the suitors; but 
Telemachus heeded not their gibes, but looked 
in silence toward his father to see when he was 
ready to stretch forth his hands upon the 
hateful crew. 

The queen, Penelope, had set her chair 
where she could hear all that was spoken in 
the hall. As she sat listening to these words, 
the thought came to her mind — Pallas had 
sent it — to go and bring Ulysses' bow and 
have the suitors make a trial of their skill in 
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shooting. So she arose, and, climbing the 
lofty stairs, and taking the key, went to the 
room wherein the treasures of Ulysses lay. 
There was his bow unstrung, the gift of a dear 
friend, and his quiver full of arrows. This 
bow he never took to war with him, so dear it 
was to his heart, but kept it in his palace in 
memory of his friend. 

Pausing a moment, the queen reached forth 
her hand and took the bow from off the pin on 
which it hung, in its shining case, and sit- 
ting down she laid the case upon her knees 
and drew forth the bow, and seeing it she 
wept aloud. As soon as she could dry her 
tears, she went back to the hall where the 
suitors sat feasting, bearing in her hand the 
bow and quiver filled with arrows. Standing 
by the column of the stately roof, with a lus- 
trous veil before her face and a beautiful 
maiden on each side of her, she said, 

" Ye lordly suitors, who devour this house 
from day to day, making pretense that ye wish 
to wed me ; lo, now I will make a proof of 
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your skill. I bring you here the mighty bow 
of the great Ulysses. Whoso shall bend it 
easiest and send an arrow through the holes in 
the twelve axes set upright in a row, him will 
I follow from this fair house, which shall be 
to me thereafter only as a pleasant dream." 

As she spake she bade Eumaeus bear the 
bow and arrow to the suitors. The faithful 
swineherd wept to see his master's bow again, 
and Philaetius, the herdsman, also wept. This 
vexed Antinous, who chided them, calling 
them silly rustics, whose thoughts look not 
beyond the day. "Ah, wretched pair," he 
said, " why do ye weep and stir the soul of this 
fair lady with grief, when her heart already lies 
low in pain that she hath lost her noble lord. 
Be silent, or else go forth and weep alone, and 
leave the bow here for a test of strength and 
skill among the suitors, for methinks the bow 
of the great Ulysses does not yield itself 
lightly to be strung." 

Thus he spake, but in his heart he hoped 
that he might string the bow and shoot 
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through the iron axes. Vain was the hope, 
for he was to be the first that should taste the 
dire revenge of him whose house he had so 
long dishonored. 

Then Telemachus spoke up and said, " Now 
come, ye wooers, here is a noble prize 
for which to strive, the noblest lady in the 
land. Delay no longer the issue with excuses, 
nor longer hold aloof from the drawing of 
the bow, that we all may see the thing that is 
to be. Indeed, I myself will make trial of 
the bow ; and if I string it and shoot through 
the iron, my mother shall not quit these halls 
while I am left to care for her." 

Therewith he arose, and throwing from his 
shoulders his scarlet cloak, placed the axes in 
a row with a skill that all admired. He then 
took the bow and tried three times to string it 
with intent to try his skill in shooting an ar- 
row through the holes in the axes. At the 
fourth time he might have strung the bow, 
but Ulysses gave him a nod to forbear. There- 
upon he said, " Methinks I am too weak and 
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young ; ye that are elder should try it first." 
So speaking, he set down the bow, leaning it 
against the palace door, and took again the 
high seat from which he had risen. 

Then Antinous spake among the suitors, 
saying, '* Rise up in order, all my friends, and 
make the trial, beginning at the left." 

The first to rise and try it was Leiodes, 
the seer, who alone among the suitors hated 
their evil ways. His hands were soft, unused 
to toil, and he could not bend the bow. As 
he set it down, he said, " I cannot bend it ; let 
the others try ; but mark me, friends, this bow, 
methinks, will bring grief and death to many 
of us. It were better for us to cease this trial 
and woo some other fair-robed women, and let 
our lady wed the man that gives most gifts." 

Antinous rebuked him for his words, say- 
ing that there were others who could bend the 
bow if he could not. Then, turning to Me- 
lanthius, he bade him bring forth some fat that 
they might grease the bow and make it bend 
more easily. So they warmed the fat and 
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rubbed it on the bow ; but none of them could 
bend it. All tried it but Antinous and Eury- 
niachus, who were the strongest of them all 
and waited to try it last. 

While this was going on, the swineherd and 
the herdsman went forth from the palace into 
the yard. Ulysses followed them, and, coming 
close to where they stood, he said, "Good 
friends, what would ye do if Ulysses, brought 
by some god, were to come suddenly to his 
home ? Would ye fight for him or for the 
suitors ? Speak frankly, and tell me what 
your hearts would bid you do." 

Then the herdsman, with upraised hands, 
and calling Jove to be his witness, said, " O 
that some god would grant mj' wish and bring 
him hither; then shouldst thou know what 
love is in this heart and what might is in these 
hands." So did Eumaeus pray to all the gods 
that Ulysses might return. 

Now when Ulysses saw that they were 
both true to him, he said, " I am Ulysses, 
thy former master, come back in the twen- 
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tieth year ; and ye I know of all my thralls 
are glad that I have come. And now, if ye 
will help me to-day, I will give to each of you 
a wife and land, and build for you a house, 
and ye shall be friends and brothers of Telem- 
achus." 

Then that they might be sure that he was 
Ulysses, he drew aside his rags and showed 
them the scar made by the wild boar. When 
they saw the scar, they threw their arms 
around him and wept for joy, and kissed him 
on his head and shoulders, while Ulysses 
kissed them on their hands and heads. 

" And now," he said, " let us return to the 
hall, one by one and not together, lest the 
suitors suspect us of some guile. And do 
thou, Eumaeus, bring the bow to me after the 
suitors have tried their strength with it ; and 
then go and bid the women keep within the 
doors nor stir out if they should hear a groan 
or noise of men within. And thou, Philoetius, 
go lock the outer gate of the court and fasten 
it with a chain." 
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Having thus arranged his plans, Ulysses 
passed back into the hall. Eurymachus was 
busy with the bow, turning it and warming it 
before the fire. He tried to bend it, but he 
could not, and sighing, said, " Alas, I grieve 
not so much for loss of the bride, for there are 
other women to be wooed in Greece, but that 
we are so much weaker than the great 
Ulysses." 

Antinous, who had not yet tried the bow, 
replied, " Not so, Eurymachus ; for remember, 
this is a holy day to Apollo, ,the god of 
archery ; and therefore, we could not draw the 
bow. Let us make an offering to the god, and 
to-morrow we will try once more and bring the 
contest to an end." 

To this they all agreed, and straightway be- 
gan to make ready for their oflFering. Then 
Ulysses, with artful speech, said, " Ye suitors 
of the illustrious queen, let me, I pray you, try 
the bow, for I fain would know whether I have 
the strength I had in former days." 

At this the suitors were exceeding wroth, 
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fearing that lie would string the bow and thus 
shame them all ; and Antinous railed at him 
and called him a worthless vagabond in- 
flamed with wine, and bade him leave the trial 
to younger men. " Hold thy peace," he said, 
" or we will send thee far away and sell thee 
for a slave." 

Penelope's heart was full of wrath at these 
unjust words, and speaking up she chid Antin- 
ous for his harsh rebuke, and said, " Let the 
stranger try the bow ; and while he would not 
think to wed me, if he should bend it, yet I 
promise him a tunic and a cloak and sword, 
and moreover, that I will also send him 
whither he may wish to go." 

Then Telemachus, turning to his mother, 
said, " Mother, the bow is mine to do with as 
I please. And no man shall say me nay if I 
will that this stranger shall make trial of it. 
But do thou go to thy chamber with thy 
maidens, and leave these things to men." 

The queen marvelled to hear her son address 
her thus, but withdrew to her chamber, pon- 
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dering his sayings in her heart. Then think- 
ing of her absent lord, she fell to weeping and 
ceased not to lament until Pallas cast sweet 
sleep upon her eyelids and soothed her heart 
in slumber. 

As Penelope withdrew from the hall, Eu- 
maeus rose to take the bow to Ulysses ; but all 
the suitor crew cried out against it, threaten- 
ing him with death if he did not desist. 
" Whither art thou bearing the bow, thou 
wretched swineherd?" they cried. "Beware, 
or thou shalt be slain and thy carcass thrown 
to the dogs if thou heed not our commands." 

The swineherd was frightened at these 
threats and took the bow and set it down upon 
the floor. But Telemachus from the other side 
of the hall called out, " Nay, father, bring 
hither the bow, nor stop at every man's com- 
mands, lest I pelt thee with stones and drive 
thee to the fields. Would that I were strong 
enough, then would I send many of these 
wooers forth on an evil road from out our 
house." 
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At these words the suitors all broke out in 
laughter to ridicule and vex Telemachus. 
Then the swineherd took the bow and bore it 
through the hall and placed it in the hands of 
Ulysses. He then went to Eurycleia and bade 
her shut the doors of the women's chambers, 
and keep them all within whatever they might 
hear. So the dame made fast the doors, while 
silently Philoetius went forth and barred the 
outer gates of the court, and tied them with a 
rope. He then returned and took his seat and 
eyed his master to see what he would do. 

Meantime Ulysses held the bow, turning it 
from side to side to see that it had not been 
eaten by the worms. The suitors mocked 
him, calling him an inspector of bows. " Per- 
haps he has a bow like this at home,'' they 
said, " or else would make one like it. How 
the beggar shifts the thing from side to side 
with a knavish trick." And another of the 
haughty suitors said, " May he in all things 
be as fortunate as now, when he shall try to 
bend the bow. " 
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When Ulysses had scanned the bow and 
found it sound, he bent and strung it as 
easily as a minstrel puts a string upon his 
harp and stretches it to the pitch. Then, 
taking it in his right hand he tried the bow- 
string, which twanged sweetly at his touch as 
a swallow's note. At this the suitors all grew 
pale with fear, while in the sky was heard a 
peal of thunder, sent by. Jove. Then taking 
up an arrow from the quiver, he laid it on the 
bow, and held the notch, and drew the string ; 
and, taking aim, he let the arrow fly. His aim 
was true, and the brass-tipped arrow passed 
through the holes in the twelve axes and stood 
in the wall behind. 

Then, turning to Teleraachus, he said, 
"The stranger in thy halls hath not disgraced 
thee, for I have neither missed the rings nor 
found it hard to bend the bow. My strength 
I see has not departed as those who seek to 
humble me pretend. But now the hour has 
come to prepare a supper for these guests, and 
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after that, with dance and song we shall 
crown the feast." 

Thus speaking, he nodded with bent brows 
to Telemachus, who came quickly and stood 
by his father's side, armed with his sword and 
shining spear. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SUITORS 

'T^HEN Ulysses stripped oflF his rags, and 
leaped upon the high platform near the 
door with his bow and quiver full of arrows. 
Throwing the arrows at his feet, he called out 
to the suitors, "Lo now is the trial ended at 
last. Now will I try for another mark which 
no man yet has ever hit." 

With that he aimed an arrow at Antinous 
just as he was raising a goblet of wine to his 
lips. Antinous little thought of death, for no 
one would have deemed that one alone among 
so many would dare so bold a deed. Ulysses 
let the arrow fly, and it struck the suitor in 
the throat, passing clear through the neck. 
The blood gushed from his nostrils, the cup 
dropped from his hand, and pushing the table 
from him with his feet, he fell upon the floor. 
3^2 
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The suitors, as they saw Aiitinous fall, 
leaped from their seats with a cry of horror, 
and glanced along the hall for weapons to 
smite the stranger dead ; but there was neither 
spear nor shield upon the walls. Then turn- 
ing to Ulysses with indignant words, they said, 
"Thou hast slain the noblest youth in Ithaca, 
for which thou shalt die, and thy body be 
thrown to the vultures." This they said 
thinking that the arrow had been shot by 
chance. 

Then Ulysses, with a look of vengeance in 
his eyes, exclaimed, "Ye dogs, ye thought that 
I would never come back to my home ; and 
thus ye have wasted my house, and made suit 
to my wife while I yet lived, fearing neither 
gods nor men. Therefore a sudden destruc- 
tion is come upon you all." 

At these words the suitors all grew pale with 
fear, and looked around for some escai)e from 
death. Eurymachus, hoping to appease his 
wrath, said, " If thou art indeed Ulysses, thou 
hast spoken well. Foul wrong has been done 
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to thee in the house and field. But lo, he now 
lies dead who was to blame for it all. Nor was 
it so much this marriage that he sought as to 
be King of Ithaca, having first put to death thy 
son. But he is slain, and now, we pray thee, 
spare us, thy people, and we will pay thee 
back what we have wasted, even twenty-fold.'' 

But Ulysses said, " Eurymachus, speak not 
of paying back, for if ye gave me all ye now 
possess and all ye might add thereto, I would 
not withhold my hand until I avenged my 
wrongs. Choose, then, to fight or flee, if any 
of you hope to escape from death.'' 

These words struck terror to their hearts. 
Then Eurymachus to his comrades said, " I 
see he is determined to smite us with his ar- 
rows till he hath slain us all. IvCt us draw 
our swords, and take up these tables as shields 
against his shafts, and rush at him with one 
accord, and drive him from the door, and then 
go through the city and raise a cry. Thus 
will this archer soon have shot his last shaft." 

So speaking, he drew his sword and sprang 
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toward Ulysses with a shout of defiance ; but 
an arrow from Ulysses' bow pierced him in the 
breast, and he fell with a crash upon the stony 
floor. Amphinomus also came rushing forward 
to smite Ulysses, but Telemachus pierced him 
with a spear, and he fell headlong with a crash, 
striking his forehead on the floor. Then 
springing quickly to his father's side, Telem- 
achus said, " Shall I fetch arms for us and our 
helpers ?" 

Ulysses answered, " Yea, bring them quickly, 
lest my arrows be spent, and they drive me 
from the door." 

So Telemachus ran to the chamber where 
the arms were stored, and brought four shields 
and helmets and eight spears. And he and 
the thralls, Eumaeus and Philcetius, armed 
themselves and took their place near Ulysses, 
who, while the arrows lasted, with every shot 
brought down a suitor. Side by side they fell 
and lay upon the floor. When the arrows 
were all spent, he leaned his bow against th^ 
door-post of the hall, and putting on his armor 
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and a helmet, grasped two mighty spears, one 
in each hand. 

Now there was in the wall a postern door 
from which a passage ran to a narrow lane, 
closed with doors. Ulysses bade the swine- 
herd take his station there and guard it well, 
as it was the only place of entrance. 

One of the suitors, Agelaus, thinking of 
this entrance, called aloud, asking if some 
one would not go up to this postern door 
and make their plight known to the people. 
Melanthius, the goat-herd, replied that it was 
too near the palace gate and so narrow that 
a single man could hold it against them all. 
" But come," he said, " and I will bring you 
arms and armor from the inner chamber for 
you all, for there it is, methinks, Ulysses and 
his son hath laid their arms." 

So saying, Melanthius climbed the palace 
stairs and reached the chamber of Ulysses, 
where Telemachus had stored the arms, and 
took therefrom twelve shields and spears and 
helmets, and brought them to the suitors. 
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Ulysses' heart sank within him as he saw the 
suitors girding on the armor and brandishing 
the spears. Turning to Telemachus he said, 
*' There is treachery here. It is one of the 
women ; or it may be Melanthius, the goat- 
herd." 

Telemachus replied, "The fault is mine, my 
father, for I left the door of the chamber un- 
fastened, and some one has been quick enough 
to espy it. But go thou, Eumaeus, and close 
the door and mark if it is not Melanthius who 
is doing this mischief." 

Meantime Melanthius started to the cham- 
ber again for more weapons. Eumaeus espied 
him, and turning to Ulysses said, " I see the 
traitor going to the chamber. Shall I slay 
him, or bring him hither that thou mayst 
punish him for his many misdeeds ?" 

Ulysses answered, " Do not kill him yet ; 
but you and Philoetius go and seize him and 
bind him with a rope, and hoist him up a lofty 
pillar close to the timbers of the roof, and let 
him swing there and suflFer for awhile.'' 
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So they went up to the door of the chamber, 
and as Melanthius came forth with a helmet 
and shield in his hands, they sprang upon him 
and dragged him back to the chamber by the 
hair of his head, and bound his hands and feet 
behind his back with a cord, and then, looping 
a double cord around his body, they swung 
him aloft till he hung dangling beneath the 
timbers of the roof. As they swung him up 
Eumaeus mocking, said, " There mayst thou 
keep watch all night on a soft bed, and when 
the sun shall rise thou wilt not fail to see it.'' 

Then closing the chamber door, they went 
and stood beside Ulysses. There they stood 
breathing fury, only four of them while their 
foes were many. Then Pallas in the form of 
Mentor drew near, and Ulysses' heart was glad 
when he beheld her. The suitors saw her and 
shouted fiercely, threatening Mentor with 
death if he aided Ulysses. Pallas was angry 
at their threats, but to test Ulysses further 
she changed herself into a swallow and sat 
upon a beam of the roof. 
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Now Agelaus, urging on the suitors, cried, 
" Friends, Mentor is gone and will not help 
him. Let us not cast our spears at random ; 
biit let six of us together rush upon him, and 
thus we may strike him down." 

So they cast their spears as he bade them ; 
but Pallas turned them aside, one to the pillar, 
another to the door, and another to the wall. 
Meanwhile Ulysses and Telemachus and their 
two comrades hurled their spears, and each 
struck down one of the suitors. The suitor 
crew rushed back amazed, and hid in a recess, 
while after them came the four and plucked 
their weapons from the dead. Again the suitors 
came rushing forward and threw their spears ; 
and again Pallas turned them aside ; only 
Amphimedon slightly wounded Telemachus 
in the wrist, and Ctesippus grazed the shoulder 
of Eumaeus. But in return Telemachus struck 
down Amphimedon; and the herdsman slew 
Ctesippus, saying, as he struck him, "Take 
this for the ox-foot which thou gavest to our 
guest." 
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As thus the suitors fell, Pallas waved her 
flaming cegis-shield from the roof; and their 
hearts grew wild with fear. They fled along the 
hall and fell before the spears of Ulysses and 
his friends, as birds torn and scattered by , 

eagles. Their moans were fearful as their 
heads were smitten from them with the sword, 
and all the pavement ran with blood. 

Then Leiodes sprang fonvard and clasping 
Ulysses by the knees, cried out, "Respect and 
spare me ; for no evil have I wrought in this 
house, and I tried to check the others but I 
could not. Naught have I done but serve at 
the altar ; wherefore slay me not." 

But Ulysses replied, *' That thou has served 
at the altar of these men is enough, and that 
thou wouldst wed my wife. Therefore thou 
slialt not escape." So seizing a falchion lying 
near, he drove it through Leiodes' neck, and 
his head fell amid the dust. 

Now standing near the door was the sweet 
minstrel, Phemius, who had sung among the 
suitors against his will. He placed his harp 
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Upon the floor, and went and clasped Ulysses 
by the knees and said, "Spare me, great chief; 
for it will be a grief to thee hereafter to slay a 
bard who sings to gods and men alike. Thy 
own dear son will bear me witness that not of 
my own will nor for gold did I sing before the 
suitors.'' 

Telemachus heard him, and springing to 
his father's side, said, " Spare thou this bard, 
for he is guiltless. Spare also the herald, 
Medon, who had care of me in my childhood, 
if he is not already slain." 

Medon heard these words where he lay 
hidden underneath a seat wrapped in a bul- 
lock's hide. Rising from his hiding place and 
flinging aside the skin, he sprang forward to 
the young prince, and clasped him by the 
knees, and begged him to intercede with his 
father for his life. Ulysses smiled and said, 
"Be of good cheer, for my son protects thee. 
But go thou and the bard out into the open 
court, and sit ye there while I complete my 
task." So they went out into the court and 
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sat there holding by the altar and looking 
around them, still fearing that they might be 
put to death. 

Meantime Ulysses searched through the 
hall to see if any of the suitor crew remained 
alive. But he found not one, for all of them 
had fallen and lay in the blood and dust 
upon the palace floor. 

Then Ulysses sent Telemachus to call 
the dame Eurycleia to come to the hall. 
The nurse came quickly and found 
Ulysses all smeared with blood and the 
suitor crew lying dead upon the floor. And 
when she saw the dead strewn around she was 
moved to shout for joy. But Ulysses checked 
her, saying, " It is not well to exult aloud over 
those who lie in death. But now," he said, 
" name to me the women of the palace who 
have been disloyal to my house." 

The dame replied, *^ There are fifty serving 
maids in the palace, and twelve of these have 
acted shamefully. They give no heed to me 
nor to Penelope herself. But now let me, I 
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pray thee, go and tell thy wife, on whom some 
god hath sent a sleep, that thou art come." 

But Ulysses said, ** Do not apprize her yet, 
but go summon the women who have wrought 
these shameless deeds, and bid them come to 
me." 

So Eurycleia went to summon the twelve 
young maidens to the hall. Then Ulysses 
bade Telemachus and the thralls to clean the 
hall, and make the women help them ; and 
after that was done to take the shameless 
maids out into a narrow passage between the 
court and kitchen and slay them with the 
sword. The young women came quickly to 
the hall, making a loud lament and shedding 
many tears. First they carried forth the 
bodies of the slain and placed them beneath 
the portico of the court. Then they cleaned 
the hall and washed the benches and tables 
and removed the dirt that had been scraped 
together. 

When this was done, Telemachus and his 
two comrades led the twelve maids out into 
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the narrow passage between the kitchen and 
outer wall, intending to slay them with the 
sword. Thinking such a death too easy for 
their shameless deeds, Telemachu$ made them 
stand in a row, and then throwing nooses 
around their necks, they strung them up 
on a line. And there they hung, writhing 
their feet for awhile, until they were dead. 

After this was done, they went and let down 
the traitor Melanthius from the high roof 
where he hung, and took him from the 
hall out through the porch, and there cut oflF 
his nose and ears and lopped oflF his hands and 
feet, and threw them as a bloody meal to the 
dogs. 

When all this was done Ulysses called the 
old dame and said, " Now go and bid Penelope 
come down with her attendant women, and 
bring all the handmaids of the household 
here." 

The dame obeyed and ran through the halls 
and summoned first all the maids. Forth 
from their chamber they came, bearing torches 
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in their hands ; and crowding around Ulysses 
embraced him, and clasped and kissed his 
hands and brow and shoulders. He remem- 
bered them every one, and seeing them again, 
his heart was full of tender feelings, and he 
wept. 

Then they cleansed the hall and lighted a 
fire while Eurycleia made ready to go and tell 
Penelope that Ulysses had returned and had 
slain the wicked suitors. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

ULYSSES MAKING HIMSELF KNOWN TO PE- 

NELOPE 

T IP to the royal chamber the matron went, 
laughing aloud, to tell her mistress that 
her dear lord had come. " Awake, Penelope," 
she cried, " that thou mayst see with thine 
own eyes what thou hast pined for so many 
years. Thy lord is here and hath slain the 
proud suitors that troubled thee." 

Penelope, amazed, looked up and said, " Dear 
nurse, thou hast surely lost thy wits. Why 
dost thou mock me when my spirit is so full 
of sorrow ? I have not had so sweet a sleep 
since the day when my dear lord went forth 
to Troy. If any of the other maids had wak- 
ened me with such a tale, I should have sent 
them rudely to their rooms." 

The good nurse answered quickly, " I mock 
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thee not, dear child, for in very deed Ulysses 
has come home and is now here. He is the 
guest on whom the suitors wrought such dis- 
honor in the halls. Telemachus has known 
it many days, but hid it through the counsel 
of his father, that they might take vengeance 
on the suitors." 

As she thus spake, Penelope's heart was 
full of joy, and she leaped from the bed 
and fell on the old nurse's neck and wept. 
" Tell me, dear nurse, the truth, I pray thee," 
she said, " if indeed he has come home and 
laid his hands on the shameless wooers and 
slain them." 

The old nurse assured her that it was even 
so, and that the wooers all lay dead within the 
court. " So come with me," she said, "that ye 
may both enter into your hearts' delight, after 
so many days of sorrow. For thy dear lord 
hath come to his own hearth again, and found 
thee and his son alive within his halls." 

Penelope was still loth to believe, thinking 
that one of the blessed gods had done this 
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thing, and that Ulysses was still far away 
and never would return. But Eurycleia as- 
sured her, saying that she espied the scar 
on his leg as she washed his feet, and would 
have told her then, but Ulysses laid his hand 
upon her mouth and would not suflFer her 
to speak. 

At this Penelope said, " Dear nurse, it is 
hard for us to know the purposes of the ever- 
lasting gods. But I will go with thee to my 
son, that I may see the wooers dead and also 
him that slew them." 

So she went down from her chamber, debat- 
ing in her heart whether she should stand 
apart and question her dear lord, or run to 
him and clasp him in her arms and kiss him. 
When she reached the hall, she went and took 
a seat by the further wall, in the light of the 
' fire. Ulysses was sitting by a tall pillar, wait- 
ing to see whether his noble wife would speak 
to him when she beheld him. But she sat 
long in silence, her mind bewildered, now look- 
ing at him as if she knew him and then again 
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as if she knew him not, so strange he looked, 
clad in his beggar's garb. 

Telemachus rebuked her, saying, " Mother 
mine, ill mother, of an unfeeling heart ; why 
dost thou thus turn away from my father and 
not sit by him and talk with him ? No other 
woman in the world would thus harden her 
heart and stand aloof from her lord who had 
returned to his home after twenty years. Thy 
heart is harder than a stone." 

Penelope replied, " My son, my mind is 
amazed, and I have no strength to speak, nor 
even to look upon him face to face. But if 
this be indeed my lord, we shall soon know 
each other, for there are tokens known to both 
of us, but secret from all others." 

As she thus spake Ulysses smiled and said, 
" Telemachus, leave thy mother to make trial 
of me within the chambers by ourselves. So 
shall she soon come to a knowledge of me who 
I am. But now I will go put off this beggar's 
garb and seek the bath, and then perhaps thy 
mother will not refuse to know me." 
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Then one of the housemaids bathed him 
and arrayed him in a goodly mantle and a 
doublet. The blue-eyed Pallas shed beauty 
upon him, so that he came from the bath in 
form and grace like a god. Then he sat down 
again on the high seat from which he had 
risen, and speaking to his wife he said, 

** Strange lady, thy heart seems very hard. 
No other woman in the world would stand aloof 
from her husband who after much travel had 
come home to her after twenty years' absence." 
Then turning to the old nurse he said, "Strew 
a bed for me to lie alone, for surely her spirit 
within her is like iron." 

Then Penelope, to make trial of her lord, 
said, " Eurycleia, go to mj'- bridal chamber and 
bring forth the good bedstead therefrom, and 
cast on it bedding, even fleeces, rugs, and 
shining blankets." 

To this Ulysses quickly replied, " This can- 
not be unless some one has changed my bed. 
For dost thou not remember how I built it 
myself. In the court there grew an olive tree, 
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Straight as a pillar, and round it I built a 
chamber of stone, and spanned the chamber 
with a roof. And then I cut oflF the leaves of 
the olive, and planed the trunk all smooth and 
round, and made of it a post for the bed which I 
built, with inlaid work of silver, gold, and 
ivory. And then I stretched upon it thongs 
of ox hide, brightly dyed in purple. Thus I 
made the bed, and now I cannot know whether 
it be yet fast in its place, or if some man has 
cut away the olive tree and moved it thence." 

As he thus spake, the heart of Penelope 
melted within her, for she knew the sure 
tokens that Ulysses had showed her. Bursting 
into tears, she ran straight toward him, and 
threw her arms about his neck, and kissed his 
head, and said, 

" Blame me not, my lord, because I did not 
give thee a glad welcome when first I saw 
thee. For so many wiles have men that I 
ever feared that some one would deceive me, 
saying that he was my husband. But now that 
thou hast told me all the tokens of our bed. 
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which never was seen by any man but thee, 
now I know of a surety that thou art my no- 
ble lord." 

At this Ulysses' heart was stirred within 
him, and he wept for joy as in his arms he 
held his dearly loved and faithful wife. And so 
welcome was he to her sight that it seemed her 
white arms would never unclasp from around 
his neck. Thus all night long they mingled 
their tears of joy with many a fond embrace, 
each telling the tale of all the sufferings they 
had borne. She told him of the lordly suitors 
and their hateful wooings, and he related all 
the many things that he had done and suffered 
on his journey home. 

As the tale was ended sweet sleep fell upon 
their eyelids and all their cares and sorrows 
were soothed in quiet rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE STORY 

OW as the bodies of the suitors lay within 
the hall, Hermes, of the golden wand, 
came to bear their souls to Hades. They fol- 
lowed him down the dark ways, gibbering as 
they went, like bats that fly about and squeak 
in some dark, dank cave. Past the stream of 
Ocean and the White Rock, past the gates of 
the Sun and the land of Dreams they sped, 
until at last they came to the meads of aspho- 
del, where dwell the souls, the bodiless forms 
of the dead. 

There they found the spirits of Agamem- 
non and Achilles, and many other heroes who 
had died. As Hermes drew near with the 
souls of the suitors, Agamemnon knew the 
spirit of Amphimedon, his father having been 
his host when, many years before, he had vis- 
ited Ithaca. Addressing him he said, 
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" Amphimedon, what hath befallen you that 
ye have come beneath the darkness of the 
earth, all of you picked men of like age ? It 
is even as if one should choose out from a city 
its best warriors to send them to the land of 
shades. Did Neptune smite you on the waves, 
or hath unfriendly men cut you off upon the 
land ? Dost thou not remember the day when 
I came to your house, in Ithaca, with god-like 
Menelaus, to urge Ulysses to follow me to 
Troy ? It was a full month ere we sailed away, 
for scarce could we win Ulysses to our cause." 

To this the spirit of Amphimedon replied, 
" Most famous Agamemnon, king of men, well 
I remember all these things ; and I will tell 
thee the tale of our deaths and evil end. We 
wooed the wife of Ulysses, who neither refused 
the hated bridal nor would deny us finally. 
She led us on with wiles, for she set up in her 
halls a mighty web, fine of woof and very 
wide, and told us she would make her choice 
when the web was done. All day she would 
weave the mighty web, and in the night uu- 
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ravel what she had woven by day ; and thus 
for the space of three years she won us all by 
guile. In the fourth year one of her maidens 
revealed her cunning plot, and then she fin- 
ished the web against her will. But before 
she made a choice, Ulysses returned and took 
us by surprise, and with his swift-winged ar- 
rows, some god being his helper, smote us all 
that we died. And even now our bodies lie 
unburied in his halls." 

Then the ghost of Agamemnon said, " Ah, 
happy son of Laertes, Ulysses of many de- 
vices, for a most excellent wife hast thou got- 
ten, the fair and constant Penelope, that was 
ever mindful of her gentle lord. The fame of 
her virtue shall never perish, but the immor- 
tals will make a gracious song in the ears of 
men on earth to the praise of the constant 
Penelope." 

As soon as the morning shone again, Ulysses 
was minded to go and make himself known to 
his aged father, Laertes. Far from the city, 
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old Laertes lived, upon some rich farm land 
that he had won of old as a prize for war. 
There was his house, and all about it stood 
the huts in which his thralls were dwelling. 
Dolius, his faithful servant, with his sons, had 
gone to gather stones to make a garden fence. 
So Ulysses found his father alone in the ter- 
raced vineyard, digging about a plant. He 
was clothed in a filthy doublet, patched and 
unseemly, with clouted leggings of ox-hide 
bound about his legs, and a goatskin cap upon 
his head. 

When Ulysses saw his father thus withered 
with age and bowed down with grief, he stood 
for a moment beneath a pear tree and let fall 
a tear. Then he mused in his heart whether 
he should fall on his father's neck and kiss 
him and tell him who he was, or should first 
question him and prove him in every word. 
As he thus mused he thought it better first to 
prove his father and speak to him in sportive 
words. So with this intent, Ulysses went up 
where he was standing, with his head bowed, 
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digging at a plant. As he stood by him, 
Ulysses said, 

" Old man, thou seemest to have no lack of 
skill in tending a garden, for I see that thou 
carest well for all the plants. But it seems to 
me that thou art not so ^Yell cared for thyself 
in thy old age as thou shouldst be, for thou 
art withered and unkempt and clad unseemly. 
It cannot be that thy master thus neglects 
thee to punish thee for idleness. But tell me, 
I pray thee, whose thrall thou art, and whose 
garden thou dost tend. And tell me also if 
this is Ithaca to which I have now come ; for 
he who told me so seemed to be of little un- 
derstanding ; for when I questioned him about 
my old friend Ulysses, son of Laertes, who 
once visited me at my home and to whom I gave 
many gifts, he was not able to answer me." 

At these words Laertes raised his head and 
said, " Stranger, thou art surely come to the 
country of Ulysses ; but thy gifts thou didst 
bestow in vain. If thou hadst found Ulysses 
living in the land of Ithaca, he would have 
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sent thee on thy way with good return of all 
thy gifts and with such hospitality as is due 
to one who has shown kindness. But tell me, 
I pray thee, how many years it is since thou 
didst entertain him as thy guest, for he is my 
ill-fated child, and perished far from his native 
land. His mother wept not over him nor clad 
him for his burial ; nor did his bride, the constant 
Penelope, close his eyes nor weep for him as 
he lay upon his bier. Moreover, tell me truly 
who thou art, and from what country thou art 
come.'' 

Ulysses answered, saying, " Yea, now, I will 
tell thee all most plainly. I am from Albas, 
and my name is Eperitus. My ship lies yon- 
der, moored toward the upland away from the 
city. But for Ulysses, it is now the fifth year 
since he went thence and departed from my 
country. Ill fated was he, and yet he had 
birds of good omen when he fared away, birds 
flying on the right; wherefore I sped him 
gladly on his road and gladly he departed, 
both hoping soon to meet again." 
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As he thus spoke a thick cloud of sorrow 
fell upon the aged man. With both his hands 
he clutched the dust and ashes from the ground, 
and showered them on his head with ceaseless 
groaning. Ulysses' heart was deeply moved, 
and through his nostrils throbbed the keen 
sting of sorrow at the sight of his dear father. 
Then he sprang toward him, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him, saying, 

" Behold, dear father, I am here. I am the 
man of whom thou dost ask ; after twenty years 
I am returned to my home. But stay thy weep- 
ing, for I will tell thee everything that has come 
to pass. I have slain the suitors in our halls 
and avenged their bitter scorn and evil deeds." 

Then Laertes answered him and said, " If 
thou art indeed Ulysses, my own dear child, 
show me now some token of thyself, that I may 
be assured." 

Then Ulysses answered, " Look on the scar 
that the boar dealt me with his white tooth 
on Parnassus, whither I had gone to get the 
gifts that my mother's father had promised 
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me. And I will tell thee also of the trees 
in the garden which thou gavest me for my 
own when I was a little child following thee 
through the garden and begging of thee this 
and that. There were thirteen pear trees and 
ten apple trees and two-score fig trees ; and 
as we went thou didst name fifty rows of 
vines that thou wouldst give me, with all man- 
ner of clusters on their boughs." 

As he thus spake, the knees of Laertes were 
loosened and his heart was melted, for he knew 
the sure tokens that Ulysses had shown him. 
So he threw his arms around his dear son and 
fainted on his breast. When he had got his 
breath and his spirit came to him again, he 
raised his eyes to heaven and said, 

" Father Jove, verily ye gods still bear sway 
on high Olympus, if indeed the wooers have 
paid for their infatuate deeds. But now my 
heart is terribly afraid lest all the men of 
Ithaca come up against us here and hasten to 
send messengers to other cities for their aid 
to avenge the suitors' death." 
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To this Ulysses replied, ^' Take courage, and 
let not thy heart be troubled about these mat- 
ters. But come, let us go to the house that 
lies near the garden, for thither I sent Telem- 
achus and the neatherd and the swineherd to 
get ready the meal as speedily as may be." 

So Ulysses and his father set out to go to 
the goodly halls. When they reached the 
house, they found Telemachus and the swine- 
herd and neatherd carving flesh and mixing 
wine. One of the maids took Laertes and 
bathed him and anointed him with oil and 
cast a fair mantle about him ; and Pallas gave 
strength to his limbs and grace to his form, 
so that even Ulysses marvelled as he saw him 
come forth from the bath. 

The feast was now ready, and they sat down 
to the table. As they were eating, the old 
man Dolius drew nigh with his sons, who had 
been called by their mother from the field. 
They were all amazed to see Ulysses, but he 
bade them to be seated and join with him in 
the feast. But Dolius, in his great joy, ran 
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forward and grasped the hand of Ulysses and 
kissed it on the wrist, saying, 

" Beloved master, hail to thee and welcome 
to thy home, and may the gods give thee good 
fortune. For many years we have longed to 
see thee, but feared thou wouldst never return." 

The sons of Dolius also gathered around 
Ulysses and greeted him, and clasped his 
hands, and then sat down orderly by their 
father. Then they all joined in the feast in 
the hall. 

Now the rumor went swiftly through the 
city of the fate of the suitors. As the people 
heard it they came thronging from every side, 
sighing and groaning before the palace of 
Ulysses. Each one carried forth his dead from 
the halls, and buried them ; and those that 
had come from other cities they put in ships 
and sent to their homes. Then they all gath- 
ered together at an assembly place, with sorrow 
in their hearts. Eupeithes, the father of An- 
tinous, arose and, weeping, said, 
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" Friends, a great deed is this which Ulysses 
hath done against the Greeks. Some with his 
ships he led away, many men and noble, and 
hath lost ; and many others hath he now slain 
on coming home. Up now, before he escapes 
to Pylos or fair Elis ; else hereafter we shall 
have shame of face forever. If we avenge 
not ourselves on the slayers of our sons and 
brethren we shall be the scorn of men unborn. 
Up, quickly, therefore, lest these fellows be 
beforehand with us and get them over the sea, 
and thus escape our vengeance." 

Thus he spake, weeping many tears. Then 
there came forth from the halls of Ulysses the 
divine minstrel, Medon, and said, " Hearken 
to me, ye men of Ithaca, for surely Ulysses 
planned not these deeds without the will of 
the gods. And I myself saw an immortal god 
standing by him in the form of Mentor, 
cheering him on, and scaring the suitors, as 
he stormed through the hall, and they fell 
thick on one another." 

As he thus spake, fear took hold of the limbs 
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of them all. An aged man, named Halither- 
ses, and a noted seer, also spake among them, 
saying, ^' Hearken to me, ye men of Ithaca. 
It is through your own cowardice, my friends, 
that these deeds have come to pass. For ye 
obeyed not me, nor Mentor, the shepherd of 
the people, to make your sons cease from their 
foolish ways. They did a great wrong to 
Ulysses, wasting his wealth and holding in no 
regard his wife while he was away. And now 
let us not go forth against him, lest haply we 
may bring down evil on our heads." 

To these words many of the people gave a 
willing assent. But the greater part leaped up 
with a great cry, and rushed for their armor. 
When they had arrayed themselves in their 
shining mail, they assembled together in front 
of the spacious house ready for the attack. 
Eupeithes put himself at their head to lead 
them, for he longed to avenge the slaying of 
his son. 

During all this time Ulysses and his com- 
panions were feasting in the hall, not knowing 
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what was being done. When their repast 
was ended, Ulysses said, " Let some one go 
forth and see whether any of the people are 
drawing near against us." 

As he said this, one of the sons of Dolius 
went forth and stood at the outer threshold and 
saw the people all close at hand armed for an 
attack. Calling to Ulysses, he said, " Here they 
are, close upon us. Quick, let us to arms." 

Thereon they all rose up quickly and armed 
themselves for the fray. There were ten of 
them in all, Ulysses and his €on, Dolius and 
his six sons, and the aged Laertes. When 
they had armed themselves, they opened the 
gates and went forth, Ulysses at their head. 

Then Pallas, taking upon herself the like- 
ness of Mentor, drew near. Ulysses saw her 
and his heart was glad, and turning to his 
son Telemachus he said, " Telemachus, soon 
shalt thou have the chance to learn to do 
honor to thy father's house, a house which 
has been eminent for might and valor through- 
out the world." 
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Telemachus replied, saying, '^Thou shalt 
see, dear father, if thou wilt, that by no lack 
of valor will I bring dishonor on thy house." 

Laertes' heart was full of joy at these 
words, and looking up to heaven he said, 
'* What a day has dawned upon me, ye gods ; 
yea, a glad man am I to-day. For I see my 
son and my son's son vying with each other 
in valor." 

Then the blue-eyed goddess Pallas stood 
beside Laertes and said, *' O son of Arceisius, 
who is far the dearest of all my friends, pray 
first to the blue-eyed goddess and to father 
Jove, and then swing thy long spear aloft and 
hurl it straightway." 

Therewith he prayed to Pallas, who breathed 
new strength into his arm ; and then swinging 
his long spear aloft he hurled it, and smote 
Eupeithes through his casque, the spear going 
clear through his head. The warrior reeled a 
moment at the blow, and then fell with a 
crash, his armor rattling all about him on the 
ground. Then Ulysses and Telemachus 
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rushed forward and fell upon the foremost of 
their band, and smote them with swords and 
spears, and would have slain them all, had not 
Pallas called aloud, saying, 

** Hold your hands from fierce fighting, ye 
men of Ithaca, lest Jove be angry with you, 
that so ye may be parted quickly without 
further bloodshed." 

As Pallas thus spake, fear took hold upon 
them all. The arms flew from their hands in 
their terror and fell upon the ground. Turn- 
ing from the fight, they all fled to the city as 
men fain of life, while Ulysses, with a terrible 
cry, pursued them, like an eagle in lofty flight. 
As they fled, Jove hurled a flaming bolt from 
heaven which fell at the feet of Pallas. 

Then speaking to Ulysses, Pallas said, 
" Son of Laertes, nobly born and wise Ulysses, 
refrain thee now and stay the strife of even- 
handed war, lest perchance Jove be angry with 
thee." So spake the blue-eyed goddess, and 
gladly Ulysses obeyed. 

And so the contest ended. And soon after, 
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the goddess Pallas, in the form of Mentor, 
went forth among the people, and with per- 
suasive words made a covenant of peace 
between the foes. 

Thus came Ulysses back to Ithaca after 
twenty years of war and wandering, and ruled 
again the land in peace. And thus is ended 
the Story of the Odyssey. 



APPENDIX 



AFTER following the fortunes of Ulysses through 
the siege of Troy, and especially through the 
scenes of his adventurous voyage back to Ithaca, the 
question naturally arises whether anything else is said 
about him in the pages of ancient literature. It will be 
remembered that the blind old seer Tiresais, whom Ulys- 
ses met in Hades, told him that to appease the wrath of 
Neptune he must seek out a people who have never 
seen the sea, and never eaten salt, and there ofiFer sacri- 
fice to the god. Then and only then he might hope to 
reign during the rest of his life in peace among his 
islanders. 

Of the fulfillment of this pilgrimage the story of 
the Odyssey tells us nothing. In the place of any 
definite knowledge, however, many traditions have 
come down to us through the ages, giving almost mate- 
rial enough for a second Odyssey. One of these le- 
gends represents him as meeting his death at last fi-om 
the hand of his own son, Telegonus, bom of the God- 
dess Circe, who had landed on the Island of Ithaca on 
a piratical enterprise. 
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The veil which these traditions leaves hanging over 
the g^at wanderer's fate seems to be a fitting conclu- 
sion to his story. The imagination, however, can 
scarcely help weaving fancies in respect to his subse- 
quent life, especially after the mysterious hint given in 
the Odyssey of a later voyage. A life of inaction, 
even in his old age, seems hardly suited to the poeti- 
cal conception of this hero of unrest. The firagmentary 
legends of the Middle Ages represent Ulysses as the 
pioneer of the discoverers of the New World. They 
picture him as sailing still on into the unknown West 
in search of the Earthly Paradise, founding new cities 
as he goes, and at last meeting death in the waters of 
the Atlantic. The Italian poets, Tasso, Pulci, and 
especially Dante, adopted this tradition. In the " In- 
ferno ** of Dante the spirit of Ulysses thus discloses the 
last scenes of his career : 

" Nor fondness for my son, nor reverence 
Of my old father, nor return of love, 
That should have crowned Penelope with joy, 
Could overcome in me the zeal I had 
To explore the world, and search the way of life, 
Man's evil and his virtue. Forth I sailed 
Into the deep illimitable main, 
With but one bark, and the small, faithful band 
That yet cleaved to me." 

He then describes the places that he visited, includ- 
ing Iberia, Morocco, Sardinia, the Straits of Gibraltar, 
etc. Sailing southward the stars of the southern pole 
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came into view, while the north star became so low in 
the horizon that it **rose not from the ocean floor."* 
The voyage closes with a storm and death as follows : 

" Five times re-illumined, as oft 
Vanished the light from underneath the moon, 
Since the deep way we entered, when from far 
Appeared a moimtain dim, loftiest, methought. 
Of all I e'er beheld. Joy seized us straight ; 
But soon to mourning changed. From the new land 
A whirlwind sprung, and at her foremost side 
Did strike the vessel. Hence, it whirled her round 
With all the waves ; the fourth time lifted up 
The poop, and sank the prow — ^so fate decreed — 
And over us the booming billows closed." 

Tennyson— drawing from Dante not less happily 
than he does from Homer — ^represents the old hero 
growing tired of inaction and resigning the idle sceptre 
into the hands of his ^on Telemachus ; and then set- 
ting forth again in quest of new adventures. 

" Come, my friends, 
'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and setting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the Western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs shall wash us down ; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew." 

Recently a most interesting story entitled *'The 
World*s Desire,** written conjointly by Andrew Lang 
and Rider Haggard, presents some additional details of 
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his adventures and his death. It represents him as 
returning from his ** unsung second wandering,*' and 
finding his home destroyed, his island desolate, and 
the charred remains of his wife Penelope among the 
ashes of a funeral pyre. Then, broken hearted, he 
flung himself upon the ground, caring not to live. But 
lured at last by a vision of the youthful Helen, he 
started forth on a final wandering, with the one desire 
**to look on Helen again before he died.'* How he 
reached Egypt, his adventures there with Queen Meria- 
mum, and his final meeting with Helen, and his tragic 
death, make a most interesting narrative, in which the 
vivid imagination of Haggard and I^ang*s artistic 
skill in the use of English command our constant 
admiration. 

The incidents of the Odyssey have presented attrac- 
tions to the pen of the literary genius of every age 
subsequent to that in which it was written. Some of 
the finest passages of literature have been inspired by 
the lines of Homer. A collection of extracts of allu- 
sions to his two great poems would constitute a most 
interesting volume. A few of these extracts, as 
samples of what may be found among the pages of 
literature, will be presented here. 

Tennyson, in the Lotus-eaters, has charmingly ex- 
pressed the dreamy, languid feeling which the lotus food 
is said to have produced : 
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" How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream 
With half-shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream ! 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height ; 
To hear each other's whispered speech, 
Eating the Lotus day by day, 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 
And tender, curving lines of creamy spray : 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 
To muse and brood and live again in memory, 
With those old fancies of our infancy- 
Heaped over with a mound of grass. 
Two handfuls of white dust shut in an urn of brass." 

The poet Keats, in his Endymion, describes the 
thoughts which he imagines may have passed through 
the brains of the victims of Circe when they were 
transformed into animals. He represents one of them, 
a monarch in the guise of an elephant, addressing the 
sorceress in human language, as follows : 

" I sue not for my happy crown again ; 
I sue not for my phalanx on the plain. 
I sue not for my love, my widowed wife ; 
I sue not for my ruddy drops of life. 
My children fair, my lovely girls and bojrs; 
I will forget them ; I will pass these jojrs, 
Ask naught so heavenward ; so too-too high ; 
Only I pray, as fairest boon, to die ; 
To be delivered from this cumbrous flesh, 
From this gross, detestable, filthy mesh, 
And merely given to the cold, bleak air. 
Have mercy, goddess I Circe, feel my prayer I" 
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The incident of Scylla and Charybdis is often referred 
to by modem writers. It has become a proverbial ex- 
pression to denote opposite dangers which beset one*s 
course. Virgil in the ^neid, puts it happily, saying, 
"He runs on Scylla, wishing to avoid Charybdis.'* 
Milton has the following allusion to it in his Comus : 

" I have often heard 
My mother, Circe, and the Sirens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs and baneful drugs, 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it on Elysium. Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention. 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applaiise." 

Tennyson, in his Dream of Fair Women^ draws a 
delicately beautiful picture of Helen, who was the cause 
of the Trojan war, and thus of all the adventures of 
Ulysses. He writes : 

" At length I saw a lady within call, 

Stiller than chiseled marble, standing there ; 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And most divinely fair. 
Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 

Froze my swift speech ; she turning on my face 
The star-like sorrow of immortal eyes. 

Spoke slowly in her place : 

* I had great beauty ; ask thou not my name : 

No one can be more wise than destiny. 
Many drew swords and died. Where'er I came 

I brought calamity ;' 
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• No marvel sovereign lady ! in fair field, 
Myself for such a face had boldly died.* 
I answered free, and turning I appealed 
To one that stood beside." 

Tennyson also, in this same poem, makes Iphigenia 
describe her feelings as she was being offered by her 
father a sacrifice to appease the anger of Apollo, as 
described in the beginning of the Iliad : 

" I was cut off from hope in that sad place, 

Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears; 
My father held his hand upon his face ; 
I, blinded by my tears, 

" Still strove to speak ; my voice was thick with sighs. 
As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stem, black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes. 
Waiting to see me die. 

" The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat. 
The temples and the people and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly, and — ^nothing more." 

Mr. Bulfinch suggests that Homer's description of 
the ships of the Phaeacians has been thought to look 
like an anticipation of the wonders of modern steam 
navigation. In our brief description of the incident 
this passage was omitted, which is rendered by a mod- 
em poet as follows. 

" Say from what city, from what region tossed. 
And what inhabitants those regions boast ? 
So shalt thou quickly reach the realm assigned, 
In wondrous ships, self-moved, instinct with mind; 
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No helm secures their course, no pilot guides ; 
Like man intelligent they plough the tides. 
Conscious of every coast and every bay 
That lies beneath the sun's all-seeing ray." 

Fenelon*s celebrated romance, Telemaque, is founded 
upon the story of the Odyssey. It gives an imaginary 
tale of the adventures of Telemachus in search of his 
father. Among other places at which he arrived, fol- 
lowing in his father's footsteps, was Calypso's isle ; and, 
as in the case of Ulysses, the goddess tried every art to 
keep him with her, and offered to share her immortality 
with him. But Pallas, who, in the shape of Mentor, 
accompanied him as his guide, made him repel her 
allurements ; and when no other means of escape could 
be found, the two friends leaped from a cliff into the 
sea, and swam to a vessel which lay becalmed off the 
shore. Byron alludes to Ulysses' sojourn with Calypso 
and to this leap of Telemachus and Mentor in the fol- 
lowing stanza : 

" But not in silence pass Calypso's isles. 

The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 
There for the weary still a haven smiles, 

Though the fair goddess long has ceased to weep^ 
And o'er her clifls a fruitless watch to keep 

For him who dared prefer a mortal bride. 
Here, too, his boy essayed the dreadful leap, 

Stem Mentor urged from high to yonder tide. 
While thus of both bereft the nymph-queen doubly signed." 
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